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ABSTRACT 


STRATEGY  FOR  A  MILITARY  SPIRITUAL  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  TOOL,  by 
Frederick  M.  Dini,  LCDR,  USN,  I6I  pages. 

At  the  U.S.  Army’s  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC),  students  are  charged 
with  balancing  their  lives  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit;  however,  self-development  tools  are 
readily  available  to  U.  S.  military  leaders  in  the  first  two  of  these  realms,  but  not  in  the 
third  realm  of  the  spirit.  Also,  political  scientist  Samuel  Huntington  commented  in  his 
essay,  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations?,”  that  future  conflicts  will  arise  among  cultures  which 
are  most  clearly  delineated  by  religious  differences;  therefore,  military  officers  must 
understand  faith  differences  around  the  world  in  order  to  prevent  and  respond  to  future 
conflicts.  Because  the  human  spirit  is  often,  though  not  always,  tended  to  through 
religion,  these  requirements  are  inherently  linked.  Military  leaders  would  benefit  by 
having  a  practical  tool  to  aid  the  self-development  of  their  spirit  and  their  religious 
cultural  awareness. 

This  thesis  presents  a  strategy  to  guide  development  of  a  military-specific  spiritual  self- 
assessment  and  religious  cultural  awareness  measure  in  order  to  rectify  the  military’s 
current  dearth  of  such  resources.  The  goal  of  this  tool  is  to  offer  the  service  member  a 
simple  way  to  quickly  understand  their  own  spirit  in  light  of  how  people  of  other 
religions  see  themselves  and  how  they  might  see  the  service  member. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Remember  .  .  .  one  of  the  requisite  studies  for  an  officer  is  man.  ^ 

—  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  USN 

U.S.  military  leaders  need  to  develop  not  only  the  minds  and  bodies  of  themselves 
and  their  troops,  but  also  their  spirits.  Enormous  time  and  budget  dollars  are  spent 
sending  service  members  of  all  ranks  through  extensive  training  programs  to  develop 
their  minds  and  be  more  knowledgeable  about  their  jobs  and  the  world.  Each  military 
service  conducts  biannual  tests  to  maintain  troops  in  peak  physical  form.  The  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  offers  top-of-the-line  medical  care,  requires  thorough  routine 
physicals,  and  makes  available  additional  physical  and  nutritional  training  on  request  too. 
But  training  regarding  development  of  the  spirit  and  religious  cultural  awareness  is 
minimal,  despite  military  doctrine  that  urges  all  leaders  to  “develop  an  awareness  of  the 
lifestyles,  cultural  backgrounds,  stages  of  development,  possible  relationships  to  religious 
beliefs,  and  the  needs  of  their  Soldiers,  Army  civilians,  and  Family  members.” 
Development  of  the  spirit  is  shaped  and  strengthened  through  religion  for  many  and 
through  belief  in  an  ideology  or  common  cause  for  others.  It  is  supported  by  education 
and  fitness.  But  no  matter  how  one  refers  to  it— be  it  will,  conviction,  determination. 


'David  G.  Farragut,  ADM,  USN,  quoted  in  Jay  Euvaas,  “The  Great  Military 
Historians  and  Philosophers,”  in  John  E.  Jessup  and  Robert  W.  Coakley,  eds.,  A  Guide  to 
the  Study  and  Use  of  Military  History  (Washington,  DC:  Center  of  Military  History, 
United  States  Army,  1988),  82. 

2 

Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  600-63,  Army  Health  Promotion 
(Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  2007),  19-20,  http://www.army.mil/ 
usapa/epubs/pdf/r600_63.pdf  (accessed  October  5,  2008). 
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resiliency,  motivation,  the  moral  compass,  the  “sniff  tester,”  morale,  or  guts— the  strength 
of  the  spirit  evidences  itself  independently  of  cognitive  and  physical  might  and  therefore 
requires  its  own  development. 

While  military  service  members  need  to  develop  their  spirits,  they  also  need  to 
prepare  for  future  operating  environments.  Political  scientist  Samuel  Huntington 
postulates  in  his  essay  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations?”  that  future  wars  and  conflicts  will 
happen  not  among  nations,  but  among  seven  to  eight  civilizations  based  on  religious 
lines:  the  West  (mostly  Christian,  and  includes  North  America,  Europe,  Australia),  Islam, 
Hinduism,  the  Slavic  (Orthodox)  countries,  China  (Confucianism),  South  America  (also 
mostly  Christian),  Japan  (Shintoism),  and  maybe  Africa.^  The  U.S.  has  already 
intervened  in  conflicts  among  these  groups  through  alliances.  When  conflicts  have  arisen 
between  two  countries  or  ethnic  groups,  the  countries  that  usually  come  to  each  other’s 
aid  are  ones  that  think  alike  from  the  same  civilization. 

Given  these  two  problems— the  need  to  develop  the  spirit  and  prepare  for  the  most 
likely  future  conflicts— religion  is  the  common  ground.  Religious  awareness  training  in 
the  military  currently  focuses  solely  on  Islamic  jihadist  culture,  but  this  emphasis  is 
shortsighted.  While  understanding  this  form  of  terrorist  ideology  in  depth  is  necessary  in 
today’s  Operating  Environment  (OE),  having  an  understanding  of  all  major  religions  and 
civilizations  will  make  service  members  more  balanced,  more  empathetic,  more 
competent,  and  more  prepared  for  the  always-unforeseen  conflict  to  come.  It  will 
likewise  increase  self-awareness,  so  that  operational  and  tactical  decisions  can  be  made 

Samuel  P.  Huntington,  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations?,”  Foreign  Affairs  (Summer 
1993),  Reprinted  in  ClOO:  Foundations,  AY 2008  (Port  Eeavenworth,  KS:  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  2007),  89. 
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with  fuller  awareness  of  how  they  will  be  pereeived  by  others,  both  potential  adversaries 
and  potential  allies— who  are,  in  faet,  the  same  people. 

In  order  for  U.S.  serviee  members  to  develop  their  spirit,  they  need  a  simple, 
praetieal  tool  to  faeilitate  their  spiritual  self-development  and  to  expand  their  religious 
awareness.  This  thesis  proposes  that  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indieator  (MBTI)  offers  an 
example  of  a  praetieal  tool  for  self-development  and  teaching  of  complex  theories  due  to 
its  high  user  acceptability  (“the  most  widely  used  personality  instrument  in  the  world— 2 
million  administrations  are  given  each  year”),  simplicity,  privacy,  immediate  feedback, 
basis  in  scientific  theory,  statistical  development,  and  data  collected  regarding  cross- 
cultural  applicability."^  This  thesis  presents  a  strategy  to  guide  development  of  a  military- 
specific  spiritual  self-assessment  and  religious  cultural  awareness  measure  in  order  to 
rectify  the  military’s  current  dearth  of  such  resources.  The  goal  of  this  type  of  tool  would 
be  to  offer  service  members  a  simple  way  to  quickly  understand  their  own  spirit  in  light 
of  the  ways  people  of  other  religions  see  themselves  and  how  they  might  see  them. 

Research  Questions 

The  original  intent  of  this  thesis  was  to  develop  and  administer  to  a  test 
population  a  World  Religion  Awareness  and  Personal  Spirituality  (WRAPS)  Indicator, 
similar  in  format  to  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI),  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  military  officers  would  find  such  a  tool  useful  for  the  self-assessment  and 
self-development  of  their  own  spirit  and  that  of  their  units;  however,  the  scope  of  the 

"'Isabel  Briggs  Myers,  Mary  H.  McCaulley,  Naomi  L.  Quenk,  and  Allen  L. 
Hammer,  MBTI  Manual:  A  Guide  to  the  Development  of  the  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicator,  3rd  ed.  (Palo  Alto,  CA:  CPP,  Inc.,  2003),  9  and  369. 
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thesis  changed  during  the  course  of  research  for  two  reasons.  First,  when  the  author 
initially  presented  the  thesis  topic  to  a  small  group  of  military  officers  and  DoD  civilians, 
the  level  of  skepticism  about  the  need  for  and  purpose  of  spiritual  development  and  world 
religion  study  by  military  leaders  was  surprisingly  high.  It  became  evident  that  jumping 
straight  to  a  discussion  about  how  to  develop  the  spirit  was  putting  the  proverbial  cart 
before  the  horse;  a  strong  case  needed  to  first  be  developed  and  defended  regarding  the 
why.  Second,  in  the  course  of  researching  existing  spiritual  development  theories  and 
measures,  it  became  apparent  that  the  extent  of  literature  in  these  areas  is  becoming  so 
vast  that  the  task  of  thoroughly  reviewing  such  literature  and  creating,  administering,  and 
analyzing  a  reliable  and  validated  WRAPS  Indicator  that  incorporates  the  knowledge 
reviewed  in  a  comprehensive  manner  was  not  possible  within  the  available  time  and 
resources  of  the  Master’s  degree  program  at  CGSC.  For  these  reasons,  a  WRAPS 
Indicator  was  neither  developed  nor  administered  to  a  test  population  to  determine  its 
acceptability.  Instead,  the  author  concentrated  on  preparing  an  argument  and  strategy, 
comprised  of  ends,  ways,  and  means,  for  the  future  development  of  a  spiritual 
development  measure  for  military  leaders. 

Therefore,  the  revised  primary  research  question  is:  “What  strategy  should  the 
military  pursue  to  provide  service  members  with  a  practical  tool  to  aid  their  spiritual  self- 
assessment  and  development,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  them  for  current  and  future 
operations  amidst  diverse  religious  populations?”  The  revised  secondary  research 
questions  are  threefold.  First,  “Should  military  leaders  engage  in  spiritual  development 
and  study  world  religions?”  Second,  “Do  any  existing  psychological  or  comparative 
religion  theories  lend  themselves  to  creation  of  a  practical  spiritual  self-assessment  tool. 
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similarly  to  the  way  in  which  Psychologist  Carl  Jung’s  personality  theories  were  drawn 
up  on  to  develop  the  MBTI?”  Third,  “Do  any  valid  and  reliable  measures  of  spiritual 
development,  that  are  inclusive  of  major  world  religion  traditions  and  applicable  to  the 
military  leader,  already  exist?” 

Significance 

The  significance  of  this  thesis  to  the  military  lies  in  its  recognition  that  the  current 
operating  environment  requires  military  leaders  to  develop  spiritually  and  in  religious 
cultural  awareness.  In  order  to  meet  both  of  these  requirements,  military  leaders  need  a 
practical  tool  to  aid  their  spiritual  self-development  and  to  contribute  to  their  religious 
cultural  awareness.  Military  leaders  need  training  that  can  help  them  become  more  aware 
of  their  beliefs  in  comparison  to  others’,  identify  practices  that  increase  their  confidence 
in  performing  their  duties  while  adhering  to  moral  principles,  and  understand  basic  tenets 
of  the  cultures  of  their  coalition  partners  and  potential  adversaries.  Assuming  that  the 
MBTI  has  been  a  useful  tool  to  military  leaders,  development  of  a  spiritual  self¬ 
development  tool  that  leaders  find  useful  can  fill  this  gap  in  current  military  leadership 
training  and  achieve  these  goals  in  a  standardized,  scientific,  simple,  and  cost-effective 
way. 

This  thesis  also  holds  personal  significance  for  the  author  whose  interest  lies  in 

broadening  his  worldview  and  that  of  his  family.  As  will  be  explained  in  later  chapters, 

the  author  believes  that  before  any  excursion  into  the  politically-sensitive  terrain  of 

religion  and  the  military  can  take  place,  personal  biases  and  objectives  be  sought  out  and 

acknowledged.  In  support  of  this  requirement,  the  author’s  perspective  follows.  The 

author  is  a  U.S.  Naval  Officer  who  has  visited  27  countries,  has  received  business 
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education  in  global  management,  and  runs  an  international  nonprofit  organization.  From 
a  religious  point  of  view,  the  author  was  raised  Catholic  and  admits  that  his  approach  to 
life  is  Christian  in  its  foundation,  though  he  does  not  currently  claim  any  religious 
traditions  as  his  own.  The  author  has  read  with  an  open  mind  the  religious  texts  from 
many  major  world  religions  and  conversed  about  spirituality  with  adherents  to  many  of 
the  world  religions  in  order  to  understand  each  better.  While  his  impression  from  these 
experiences  has  been  that  the  ethical  wisdom  of  each  tradition  is  more  similar  than  not, 
despite  the  differences  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  each,  his  objective  is  to  improve 
understanding  and  communication,  not  to  determine  which  tradition  is  more  true,  nor  to 
identify  a  syncretistic  solution  to  the  differences  among  them.  Finally,  the  author’s 
Myers-Briggs  personality  type  is  INTJ  (Introverted,  Intuitive,  Thinking,  Judging);  he 
believes  that  these  qualities  affect  and  reflect  his  assessment  of  the  need  for  deeper  study 
and  awareness  of  religious  traditions  and  spiritual  development. 

Assumptions 

Two  assumptions  underlie  the  author’s  approach  to  the  stated  research  problem. 
First,  this  thesis  assumes  that  the  MBTI  has  been  a  useful  tool  to  military  leaders.  Second, 
it  assumes  that  differences  in  spirituality  may  affect  behavior  and  may  be  influenced  by  a 
person’s  individual  life  experiences. 

Definitions 

First,  in  discussions  of  cultural  impacts  on  the  operating  environment,  this  study 
was  delimited  by  its  focus  on  religion  rather  than  other  elements  of  culture.  Religion  is 
not  the  only  element  of  culture— language,  history,  social  customs,  and  other  elements  all 
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contribute  to  the  eulture  of  a  people.  This  essay  foeuses  on  differenees  among  religious 
beliefs  worldwide  only,  though,  sinee  they  directly  relate  to  the  subject  of  spiritual 
development. 

Seeond,  this  study  will  not  diseuss  the  specific  histories,  myths,  doetrines,  or 
soeial  organizations  of  world  religions.  One  exeellent  study  of  this  sort  has  already  been 
written  by  an  Army  Chaplain  for  the  purpose  of  introdueing  other  ehaplains  to  seleeted 
world  religions  and  enabling  them  to  eonduet  eulturally  sensitive  operations  in  foreign 
eountries.^  Another  eontraeted  Army  study  eoneisely  deseribed  the  praetiees  of 
“selected”  religions  in  order  to  help  ehaplains  and  commanders  understand  and  support 
their  troops’  religious  needs. Additionally,  there  are  many  aeademie  researeh  works, 
textbooks,  and  encyelopedias  devoted  to  these  areas  that  have  investigated  these  subjeets 
with  depth  and  aeeuraey;  the  author  personally  reeommends  former  Massaehusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  Professor  of  Philosophy  Huston  Smith’s  The  Religions  of 
Man  as  an  immensely  readable  introduetion  to  these  eharacteristies  of  the  major  world 
religions.  The  author’s  foeus,  instead,  will  be  on  the  practieal  integration  of  religious 
studies  with  spiritual  development  for  military  service  members. 


^Kenneth  L.  Sampson,  “World  Religions:  A  Resouree  for  U.S.  Army  Chaplains 
and  Chaplain  Assistants”  (Master  of  Theology  Thesis,  Prineeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1996),  http://www.dtie.mil/egi-bin/GetTRDoc?AD=ADA309644&Loeation=U2&doe= 
GetTRDoe.pdf  (aeeessed  November  14,  2008). 

^The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Ameriean  Religion,  “Religious  Requirements  and 
Praetiees  of  Certain  Selected  Groups:  A  Handbook  for  Chaplains”  (Washington,  DC: 
Department  of  the  Army  Offiee  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  1993),  http://web.arohive.org/ 
web/2001 0603 110709/http://www-ogsc. army.mil/ohap/relpraotioe/handbook.doo 
(aeeessed  November  14,  2008).  Aooording  to  personal  oommunioation  with  several  Army 
ehaplains  this  year,  this  study  has  sinee  been  disoontinued  from  routine  distribution  to 
ehaplains  due  to  complaints  that  its  selectivity  of  religious  organizations  oonstituted 
endorsement  of  religion  by  the  government. 
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CHAPTER  2 


ENDS:  MORAL  LEADERSHIP  &  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  PREPAREDNESS 

Both  a  strong  drive  and  a  strong  resistance  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  spiritual 
development  coexist  within  the  U.S.  military.  Proponents  of  spiritual  development  might 
cite  desired  leadership  traits  (character,  balance,  and  mental  and  physical  health)  and  the 
realities  of  the  current  and  future  operating  environments  (OE)  (religious  conflicts,  the 
influence  of  the  “strategic  corporal,”  and  stability  operations).  Opponents,  instead,  might 
allude  to  politically  charged  issues  that  military  spiritual  development  interventions  could 
create  or  imply,  such  as  increases  in  conscientious  objection  (i.e.  incompatibility  with  the 
military’s  task  to  wage  war),  institutionally  promoted  religion  (i.e.  incompatibility  with 
the  separation  of  church  and  state),  and  religious  discrimination  (i.e.  incompatibility  with 
the  Eirst  Amendment  and  Article  Six  of  the  Constitution).  The  divergence  in  opinions  of 
supporters  and  their  opposition  is  frequently  driven  by  differences  in  the  definition  of  the 
spirit. 

The  way  “spirit”  is  defined  in  military  doctrine  and  in  this  thesis  must  therefore  be 
clarified  in  order  to  rectify  this  disagreement.  To  begin,  the  most  thorough  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  “spirit”  as  an  element  of  the  military  leader  can  be  found  in  the 
recent  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  Pamphlet,  U.S.  Army  Study  of 
the  Human  Dimension  in  the  Future,  2015-2024,  and  its  discussion  of  the  “moral 
component.”  According  to  this  study,  the  human  dimension  is  comprised  of  moral, 
physical,  and  cognitive  components,  with  the  moral  component  being  most  important.^ 

^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  The  U.S.  Army  Study 
of  the  Human  Dimension  in  the  Future,  2015-2024  (Port  Monroe,  VA:  Government 
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The  moral  component  itself  is  made  up  of  the  “warrior  spirit,”  morals,  ethics,  and  socio- 
cultural  awareness.  “Warrior  spirit,”  a  complex  concept,  is  that  internal  conviction  and 
motivation  that  arises  from  the  “human  spirit”  (formed  by  a  worldview  that  encompasses 
more  than  just  the  military),  involves  “conscious  cultivation  of  individual  and  unit 
morale,  cohesion,  esprit  de  corps  and  will  to  persevere  against  superior  numbers  to 
achieve  victory,”  and  compels  service  members  to  live  out  the  call  of  the  Warrior  Ethos: 
“I  will  always  place  the  mission  first,  I  will  never  accept  defeat,  I  will  never  quit,  I  will 
never  leave  a  fallen  comrade.”  ^  Morals  refer  to  a  person’s  generalized  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong  as  developed  from  a  philosophical  or  religious  basis,  while  ethics  refer  to 
a  person’s  assimilation  of  the  specific  values  and  standards  set  by  their  institution. 

Finally,  socio-cultural  development  “requires  Soldiers  to  understand  instinctively,  and  be 
sensitive  to  the  reality,  that  their  actions  have  different  meanings  to  different  sections  of 
the  local  and  global  audience  that  these  meanings  translate  to  consequences  for  their 
personal  success  and  the  perception  of  Americans  by  other  nations  of  the  world.”'' 
Though  the  study  does  not  comment  specifically  on  religious  awareness  as  a  future 
requirement  of  socio-cultural  awareness,  religion  is  nevertheless  an  important  and 
prevalent  element  of  culture  that  must  be  understood  in  each  society  in  order  to  qualify  a 

Printing  Office,  April  2008),  53,  http://www.tradoc.army.mil/tpubs/pams/p525-3-7- 
01. pdf  (accessed  October  5,  2008). 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid.,  56;  Army.com  website,  “Warrior  Ethos,”  http://www.army.miE 
warriorethos/  (accessed  November  3,  2008). 

'"Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  53. 

"ibid.,  54-55. 
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person  as  “socio-culturally  aware.”  The  moral  component  concept,  then,  accommodates 
both  religious  and  non-religious  approaches  to  development  of  meaning  and  motivation. 

While  the  moral  component  concept  is  broad  and  well  developed  in  the  TRADOC 
study,  the  term  has  some  drawbacks.  First,  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the  moral  component  with 
its  “moral  foundation”  aspect,  thereby  neglecting  its  other  elements.  Second,  the  word 
“spirit”  and  its  derivatives  have  found  their  way  into  many  other  current  military 
documents  from  all  services  as  will  later  be  discussed.  Third,  reference  to  spirituality 
aligns  discussion  to  burgeoning  fields  of  study  in  medicine,  psychology,  education,  and 
organizational  leadership.  Fourth,  many  great  American  leaders  throughout  history  have 
highlighted  the  importance  of  the  “spirit.”  In  describing  the  most  important  factor  in 
winning  a  war.  General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall  declared,  “in  the  final  analysis, 
it  is  the  human  spirit,  the  spiritual  balance  .  .  .  that  wins  the  victory.  It  is  not  enough  to 
fight.  ...  It  is  the  spirit  we  bring  to  the  fight  that  decides  the  issue.  The  Soldier’s  heart, 
the  Soldier’s  spirit,  the  Soldier’s  soul  are  everything.”  Likewise,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  placed  just  as  high  importance  on  the  “spirit”  in  assuring  victory  in  the  Cold  War, 
saying,  “the  ultimate  determinant  in  the  struggle  that's  now  going  on  in  the  world  will  not 
be  bombs  and  rockets  but  a  test  of  wills  and  ideas,  a  trial  of  spiritual  resolve,  the  values 
we  hold,  the  beliefs  we  cherish,  the  ideals  to  which  we  are  dedicated.”  For  these 
reasons,  throughout  this  thesis,  “spirit”  will  be  considered  synonymous  with  this 

'^General  George  C.  Marshall,  quoted  in  Don  M.  Snider,  “Introduction,”  in 
Forging  the  Warrior’s  Character,  edited  by  Don.  M.  Snider  and  Lloyd  J.  Matthews, 
Sisters,  OR:  Jericho,  LLC  (2007),  26. 

'^Ronald  Reagan,  “Speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1982-06-08,” 
http://en.wikiquote.org/wiki/Ronald_Reagan  (accessed  May  13,  2008). 
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TRADOC  concept  of  the  moral  component,  and  “spiritual  development”  will  refer  to  the 
development  of  all  aspects  of  the  moral  component. 

The  case  for  spiritual  development  in  the  military  appears  to  be  winning  the 
debate,  considering  its  discussion  in  all  services’  current  literature.  Still,  one  can 
routinely  find  opponents  to  the  need  for  development  of  the  spirit  within  almost  any 
group  of  military  leaders.  For  example,  when  a  heated  debate  arose  in  a  recent  U.S.  Army 
conference  regarding  future  funding  of  ethics  training  in  the  Army,  one  “expert”  claimed 
that  there  was  no  longer  need  for  such  funding  because  the  individual  soldier  consists  of 
only  two  realms:  the  cognitive  and  the  physical.  Controversies  have  arisen  recently  at 
West  Point,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  over  instances  of  public  prayers  and  evangelization  by  Christian  faculty,  staff, 
and  senior  officers.'^  Fifty  formal  complaints  of  religious  discrimination  and  a  lawsuit 
from  the  Military  Religious  Freedom  Foundation  over  reported  discrimination  against 
atheists  have  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  Defense  since  2005.^^  Even  when  the 
topic  of  this  thesis  was  originally  broached  in  a  small  group  setting  with  six  Army  Majors 


'"^Chaplain  (Major)  Terry  Jarvis,  Interview  by  author,  October  I,  2008. 

'^Neela  Banerjee,  “Religion  and  Its  Role  Are  in  Dispute  at  the  Service 
Academies,”  The  New  York  Times,  June  25,  2008,  http://www.nytimes.com/2008/ 
06/25/us/25academies.html  (accessed  October  4,  2008). 

'^eela  Banerjee,  “Soldier  Sues  Army,  Saying  His  Atheism  Led  to  Threats,”  The 
New  York  Times,  April  26,  2008,  http://www.nytimes.eom/2008/04/26/us/26atheist.htm 
(accessed  April  26,  2008).  A  compilation  of  1 8  specific  religious  discrimination 
complaints  can  be  found  at  the  Military  Religious  Freedom  Foundation  Website, 
“Complaint  for  Injunctive  Relief,  Case  No.  08-CV-2467  KHV/JPO,  Specialist  Dustin 
Chalker  and  Military  Religious  Freedom  Foundation,  Plaintiffs,  vs.  Robert  Gates, 
Secretary,  United  States  Department  Of  Defense,  Defendant,  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  Of  Kansas,  http://www.militaryreligiousfreedom.org/ 
urgent%20_issues/complain_  sept08.pdf  (accessed  November  3,  2008). 
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and  two  Department  of  Defense  eivilians,  the  response  was  overwhelming  skeptieism  due 
to  the  eoneern  that  the  result  would  equate  to  proselytization.  At  its  best,  skeptieism  is  a 
positive  eharaeteristie  among  military  leaders  beeause  it  demonstrates  eonsideration  for 
seeuring  the  free  expression  and  praetiee  of  religion;  however,  all  faets  must  be  on  the 
table  before  reasoned  deeisions  ean  be  made.  It  is  for  these  groups,  and  those  in  the 
military  who  are  similarly  skeptieal,  that  the  following  six  objeetives  for  development  of 
the  spirit  are  diseussed. 


Objeetive  1:  Leaders  of  Charaeter 


Do  not  hesitate  to  kill  or  eapture  the  enemy,  but  stay  true  to  the  values  we 
hold  dear.  This  is  what  distinguishes  us  from  our  enemies.  There  is  no  tougher 
endeavor  than  the  one  in  whieh  we  are  engaged.  It  is  often  brutal,  physieally 
demanding,  and  frustrating.  All  of  us  experienee  moments  of  anger,  but  we  ean 
neither  give  in  to  dark  impulses  nor  tolerate  unaeeep table  aetions  by  others. 

—  U.S.  Army  General  David  H.  Petraeus 

General  Petraeus’  guidanee  to  the  troops  of  Multi-National  Forees— Iraq 
highlights  the  diffieulty  the  military  faees  in  developing  ethieal  serviee  members. 

Military  leaders  must  be  able  to  make  sound  moral  judgments  in  an  instant  and  aet 
aeeordingly  under  the  most  stressful  eonditions  known  to  man— ’’taking  life  and  risking 
loss  of  life  and  limb.”  Or  as  another  offieer  has  put  it  in  somewhat  ironie  but 
nonetheless  elear  terms,  “we  want  them  to  kill  people  without  a  seeond  thought,  but  we 
also  want  them  to  be  empathetie.”  The  ethieal  interseetion  of  eoereion  and  eollaboration 


'^David  H.  Petraeus,  GEN,  USA,  “Multi-National  Foree-Iraq  Commander’s 
Counterinsurgeney  Guidanee  (21  June  2008),”  MNF-Iraq.eom  Website,  http://www.mnf- 
iraq.eom/images/CGs_Messages/080621_eom_%20guidanee.pdf  (aeeessed  November  3, 
2008). 


'^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  59. 
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is  a  difficult- to-define,  moving  target.  For  the  military  leader  to  set  their  sights  on  it 
demands  character-driven  behavior.  Any  moments  of  eognitive  dissonanee  in  foreign 
territory— moral  dilemmas  that  have  not  previously  been  visualized  and  resolved  within 
the  leader’s  worldview  and  in  eonsonanee  with  institutional  ethies— and  any  moments  of 
weakness  in  pursuing  what  the  leader  knows  to  be  right— such  as  the  hesitaney  of 
Generals  during  the  Vietnam  War  to  speak  out  against  the  war’s  handling  due  to 
“eareerism”— have  the  potential  to  result  in  death  to  the  serviee  member,  their  fellow 
troops,  or  innocent  eivilians.'^ 

The  military  demands  moral  and  ethieal  development  more  than  most  any  other 

profession;  as  explained  by  General  Sir  John  Haekett, 

A  man  can  be  selfish,  eowardly,  disloyal,  false,  fleeting,  perjured,  and  morally 

eorrupt  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  ways  and  still  be  outstandingly  good  in  pursuits 

in  whieh  other  imperatives  bear  than  those  upon  the  fighting  man.  He  ean  be  a 

superb  creative  artist,  for  example,  or  a  scientist  in  the  very  top  flight  and  still  be  a 

very  bad  man.  What  the  bad  man  eannot  do  is  be  a  good  sailor,  or  Soldier,  or 

airman.  Military  institutions  thus  form  a  repository  of  moral  resouree,  whieh 

20 

should  always  be  a  source  of  strength  within  the  state. 

This  sentiment  is  reinforeed  by  U.  S.  polls  reporting  public  confidence  in  military  leaders 
as  among  the  highest  for  all  institutions,  as  well  as  publie  ratings  of  military  offieers’ 
honesty  and  ethical  standards  as  similarly  high  in  percentages.  These  two  pereeptions 


'^Samuel  D.  Maloney,  “Ethies  Theory  for  the  Military  Professional,”  Air 
University  Review  (March-April  1981),  http://www.airpower.au.af  mil/airehronieles/ 
aureview/1981/mar-apr/maloney.htm  (aeeessed  November  14,  2008). 

20 

General  Sir  John  Haekett,  quoted  in  Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC 
Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  The  US.  Army  Study  of  the  Human  Dimension  in  the  Future,  2015- 
2024  (Fort  Monroe,  VA:  Govertnment  Printing  Offiee,  2008),  54. 

2 1 

Harrisinteractive  Website,  “Big  Drop  in  Confidenee  in  Leaders  of  Major 
Institutions:  Leaders  of  the  Military  Only  One  of  16  Categories  to  Improve  Sinee  Last 
Year,”  http://www.harrisinteraetive.eom/harris_poll/index. asp?PID=876  (aeeessed 
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must  be  considered  in  all  public  actions  of  service  members,  according  to  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  Admiral  Michael  Mullen:  “Every  action  we  take,  every  day,  must  be 
executed  in  a  way  that  strengthens  and  sustains  the  public’s  trust  and  confidence  in  our 
ability  and  our  integrity.”  In  order  to  maintain  and  increase  these  levels  of  confidence 
amidst  both  the  U.S.  and  foreign  populations  with  whom  our  military  interacts,  leaders 
must  develop  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong  that  encompasses  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  they  must  forcibly  coerce  or  collaborate.  Army  TRADOC  notes  that  moral 
development  “aims  squarely  at  preventing  future  military  scandal,  but  more  realistically, 
at  taking  those  measures  that  will  develop,  reinforce,  and  sustain  the  bond  of  trust 
between  the  Army  and  the  Nation.”  Leaders  must  develop  within  themselves  a  strong 
faith  that  their  reasoned  actions  will  result  in  positive  universal  consequences,  and  they 
must  likewise  be  able  to  engender  that  same  conviction  in  their  subordinates.  To  do  so 
requires  development  of  the  spirit. 

One  significant  argument  against  the  need  for  character  development  through  the 
dimension  of  the  individual’s  spirit  centers  on  the  notion  that  serving  in  the  military  is 
incompatible  with  spiritual  development.  This  argument  is  based  on  two  factors:  the  idea 
of  killing,  and  the  idea  of  loyalty  and  obedience.  First,  some  would  argue,  a  more 

November  3,  2008);  Gallup  Website,  “Lobbyists  Debut  at  Bottom  of  Honesty  and  Ethics 
List:  Nurses  again  perceived  as  having  highest  honesty  and  ethical  standards,” 
http://www.gallup.com/poll/103123/Lobbyists-Debut-Bottom-Honesty-Ethics-List.aspx 
(accessed  November  3,  2008). 

^^Michael  Mullen,  ADM,  USN,  quoted  in  Don  Snider,  “Dissent  and  Strategic 
Leadership  of  the  Military  Professions,”  Strategic  Studies  Institute  of  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College  Website,  viii,  http://www.strategicstudiesinstitute.army.mil/pdffiles/  PUB849.pdf 
(accessed  November  4,  2008). 

^^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  54-55. 
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spiritually  developed  person  will  not  kill  for  any  reason.  This  view  of  high  spiritual 
development  is  not  neeessarily  universal,  however;  even  Mohandas  Gandhi,  eonsidered 
by  many  as  the  exemplar  of  non-violenee,  approved  of  “merey  killing  and  killing  to 
proteet  erops  and  humans,”  the  right  of  women  to  resort  to  violenee  if  need  be  to  defend 
their  honor,  and  violenee  as  a  preferred  alternative  to  “tame  submission  to  injustiee  or 
aggression.”  Seeond,  others  might  say,  a  more  spiritually  developed  person  eannot 
fulfill  the  military  value  of  loyalty  and  obligation  of  obedienee  to  eivilian  leaders.  West 
Point  Professor  Don  Snider  has  reeommended  a  framework  that  ean  respond  to  this 
eoneern.  Military  leaders  with  a  moral  objeetion  to  eivilian  poliey  eould  use  this 
framework  to  assess  the  effeet  of  their  own  publie  dissent  to  the  trust  relationship  of  the 
publie  to  the  military  profession  as  a  whole.  The  framework  itself  eonsists  of  five  eriteria- 
-gravity  of  the  issue,  relevanee  to  expertise,  degree  of  saerifiee,  timing  of  dissent,  and 
authentieity  as  a  leader— eaeh  of  whieh  are  assoeiated  with  three  factors  of  trust:  trust  with 
the  American  people,  trust  with  civilians  leaders,  and  trust  with  junior  leaders.  While 
the  author  does  not  suggest  that  this  is  the  only  ethical  construct  capable  of  resolving  the 
perceived  tension  between  spiritual  development  and  loyalty  and  obedience  in  the 


24 

Henry  O.  Thompson,  World  Religions  in  War  and  Peace  (Jefferson,  NC: 
McFarland  &  Company,  Inc.,  1988),  67. 

^^Don  Snider,  “Dissent  and  Strategic  Leadership  of  the  Military  Professions” 
(Monograph,  Strategic  Studies  Institute  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College),  iii, 
http://www.strategicstudiesinstitute.army.mil/pdffiles/PUB849.pdf  (accessed  November 
4,  2008). 

^^Ibid.,  viii. 
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military  profession,  it  demonstrates  the  reeognition  within  the  military  that  “on  rare 
occasions,  true  professionals  must  retain  the  moral  space  to  'profess/"^^ 


Objective  2:  Leaders  with  Balance 


We  expect  you  to  come  out  of  here  at  the  top  of  your  game.  Now,  physically,  you 
know  what  that  means.  We  want  you  in  good  shape.  You  know  how  to  do  it.  Just 
get  on  with  it,  put  in  the  miles,  put  in  the  time  in  the  weight  room,  that  sort  of 
thing.  Mentally,  you  are  going  through  a  very  rigorous  program.  We  are  very 
happy  with  what  we  get  out  of  the  [U.S.  Naval]  Academy,  and  intellectually,  we 
are  not  in  the  least  bit  concerned.  But  your  spiritual  path  is  much  more  of  your 
own  choosing.  Just  make  real  sure  that  you  don’t  dismiss  this  as  something  of  idle 
interest  or  not  that  important,  because  with  the  physical  and  the  mental,  you  can 
aspire  and  kick  ass.  You  can  sometimes  put  things  on  the  spiritual  level  behind 
you,  and  the  problem  is  then  that  we  endanger  our  very  country. 

—  Lieutenant  General  James  N.  Mattis,  USMC 

Lt.  Gen.  Mattis,  who  commanded  the  1st  Marine  Division  during  the  opening 
phases  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  is  far  from  alone  in  his  advice  to  the  military  to 
balance  their  lives  in  preparation  for  combat  service.  U.S.  military  leaders  are  formally 
taught  and  constantly  reminded  that  balance  is  critical  to  success  in  life,  in  national 
security,  and  in  a  military  career.  The  rationale  for  this  instruction  is  founded  in 
philosophy,  military  history,  and  the  personal  experiences  of  military  leaders.  Ancient 
Greek  philosophies  such  as  Aristotle’s  theory  of  “golden”  mean,  wherein  balance  is 
achieved  by  avoiding  extremes— ’’there  are  three  kinds  of  disposition,  then,  two  of  them 
vices,  involving  excess  and  deficiency  respectively,  and  one  a  virtue,  viz.  the  mean.  .  . 
-and  Euripedes’  admonition  that  “the  best  and  safest  thing  is  to  keep  a  balance  in  your 


^^Ibid. 

^^James  N.  Mattis,  Lt.  Gen.,  USMC,  “Ethical  Challenges  in  Contemporary 
Conflict:  The  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  Cases,”  Lecture  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
(Eebruary  23  2006),  14-15,  http://www.usna.edu/Ethics/Publications/MattisPgl- 
28_Einal.pdf  (accessed  November  14,  2008). 
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life”  pervade  military  thought.  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  a  nineteenth  eentury  Prussian 
military  theorist  whose  work  is  taught  in  every  U.S.  war  eollege,  argues  that  sueeess  in 
war  depends  on  a  balaneed  eommand  of  the  remarkable  trinity,  “violenee,  ehanee,  and 
polities,”  whieh  eorrespond  to  the  population,  the  military,  and  government.  Likewise, 
historieal  seholarship  regarding  military  innovation  in  the  interwar  period  (1920s  and 
1930s)  suggests  that  a  governments’  vision  of  future  eonfliet  must  be  “balaneed  and  well 
eonneeted  to  operational  realities”  in  order  to  produee  sueeessful  innovation  and  maintain 
an  upper  hand  in  time  of  war;  the  German  development  of  blitzkrieg  taeties  and  U.S. 
development  of  earrier  aviation  are  eited  as  examples  of  balaneed  visions,  while  British 
and  U.S.  investments  in  strategie  bombing  eapabilities  were  noted  as  failures.  Finally, 
eareer  serviee  members  who  have  not  pursued  the  eorreet  balanee  of  operational  and 
administrative  or  poliey  jobs  have  typieally  suffered  in  terms  of  promotions,  and  those 
unable  to  balanee  work  and  family  eommitments  have,  at  a  eomparable  rate  to  their 
eivilian  eounterparts,  had  to  deal  with  marital  problems  or  divoree.  These  are  but  a  few 


29 

Aristotle,  Nichomachean  Ethics,  translated  by  W.D.  Ross,  at  the  Internet 
Glassies  Arehive  website,  http://elassies.mit.edu/Aristotle/nieomaehaen.  2.ii.html 
(aeeessed  Oetober  5,  2008);  Euripedes,  from  Quotationspage.eom,  http://www. quotations 
page.oom/searoh.php3?homesearoh=balanoe&startsearoh=Searoh  (aeeessed  November  4, 
2008). 
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Peter  Paret,  “Clausewitz,”  in  Makers  of  Modern  Strategy  (Prineeton,  NJ: 
Prineeton  University  Press,  1986),  201. 

^'Williamson  R.  Murray  and  Allan  R.  Millett,  eds..  Military  Innovation  in  the 
Interwar  Period  (Cambridge,  UK:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996),  407. 
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Divoree360.eom  Website,  “More  Women  Divoree  in  Military,” 
http://www.divoree360.eom/divoree-artieles/statisties/us/mihtary-divoree-rate.aspx7art 
id=796  (aeeessed  November  18,  2008). 
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examples  of  the  importanee  of  balanee  that  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  military  serviees’ 
guidanee  regarding  balanee. 

One  example  of  offieial  military  guidanee  regarding  balanee  is  the  Army’s  CGSC 

Commander’s  guidanee  to  its  students  at  the  beginning  of  eaeh  elass  of  instruetion  to 

balanee  their  lives  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit. CGSC  is  unique  neither  inside  nor  outside 

of  the  U.S.  military  in  distinguishing  these  three  eomponents  of  human  life.  Aeeording  to 

the  U.S.  Army  Study  of  the  Human  Dimension  in  the  Future,  2015-2024, 

deseribing  the  human  dimension  in  terms  of  the  moral,  physieal,  and  eognitive 
eomponents  is  not  unique  to  this  study.  Other  theorists  and  praetitioners  of  war 
have  deseribed  the  human  dimension  in  similar  terms.  J.F.C.  Fuller  developed  a 
similar  framework  to  analyze  war  in  his  work.  The  Foundation  of  the  Science  of 
War.  His  model  ineluded  the  moral,  physieal,  and  eognitive  realms.  The  Greeks 
also  used  three  terms  that  are  equally  instruetive  when  dealing  with  the  human 
dimension:  (1)  the  Penuma  (spirit),  (2)  the  Psyehe  (mind),  and  (3)  the  Soma 
(body).  These  areas  are  interdependent  and  profieieney  or  defieieney  in  any  one 
area  affeets  the  other  two.^"^ 

The  military’s  instruetion  to  balanee  these  domains  within  the  individual  is  problematie, 
though.  While  the  military  makes  many  self-development  tools  available  to  its  leaders  in 
the  first  two  of  these  realms— e.g.  biannual  Physieal  Fitness  Tests,  mandatory  reeurring 
physieal  examinations.  Defense  Language  Institute  foreign  language  profieieney 
assessments.  Joint  or  Serviee-Speeific  Professional  Military  Edueation  elasses,  and 
Nelson-Denny  and  Prentiee-Hall  Diagnostie  tests  of  voeabulary,  writing,  reading,  and 
grammar— it  does  not  provide  sueh  tools  in  the  third  realm:  the  realm  of  spirituality. 


^^Lieutenant  General  William  B.  Caldwell  IV,  “ABC’s  of  Leader  Development” 
power  point  slide.  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS:  Combined  Arms  Center  and  Lort  Leavenworth 
(2008). 


^"^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  12-13. 
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One  argument  against  this  need  for  balaneing  mind,  body,  and  spirit  involves  the 
questionability  of  the  existenee  of  the  spiritual  realm  itself.  Based  on  TRADOC’s  eurrent 
definition  of  the  moral  eomponent  of  the  human  dimension,  the  existenee  of  a  non- 
physieal  “spirit”  or  “soul”  entity  as  part  of  our  being  is  ineonsequential.  Worldview, 
motivation,  meaning,  eoneepts  of  right  and  wrong,  eonvietion,  inspiration,  and  the 
eourage  to  act  on  one’s  interpretation  of  right  and  wrong  define  the  aspects  of  this  realm. 
With  this  understanding,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  spirit  becomes  one  of 
semantics  only. 


Objective  3:  Leaders  of  Mental  and  Physical  Health 

A  spiritually  fit  person  recognizes  there  are  multiple  dimensions  that  make  up  a 
human  being  and  seeks  to  develop  the  total  person  concept.  This  includes 
enhancing  spiritual  fitness  through  reflection  and  practice  of  a  lifestyle  based  on 
personal  qualities  needed  to  sustain  one  during  times  of  stress,  hardship,  and 
tragedy.  When  a  person’s  actions  are  different  from  his  or  her  stated  values,  the 
person  lives  with  inner  conflict.  This  person  struggles  for  integrity  and  congruity, 
but  cannot  find  inner  peace  until  this  struggle  is  dealt  with.  The  extent  to  which 

35 

this  is  accomplished  is  a  measure  of  spiritual  fitness. 

—  U.S.  Army  Health  Promotion  Regulation 

Military  forces  operating  in  a  future  “environment  of  persistent  conflict”  will 
require  not  only  exceptional  resiliency  in  mind  and  body,  but  also  an  “unassailable  inner 
strength  upon  which  to  build  a  fighting  spirit.”  The  inner  strength  important  to  physical 
health  and  mental  well-being  is  referred  to  in  the  U.S.  Army  Health  Promotion 
Regulation  as  “Spiritual  Fitness.”  This  regulation  lists  five  requirements  of  Army 
personnel  for  creating  a  culture  of  spiritual  fitness  within  the  Army.  The  first  requirement 


35 

Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  600-63,  19. 
^^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  59. 
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involves  all  unit  commanders  encouraging  and  resourcing  “human  self-development.” 

The  second  recommends  that  leaders  develop  their  cultural,  psychological,  and  religious 
awareness,  as  well  as  attunement  to  the  needs  of  their  subordinates  and  their  families.  The 
third  requires  installation  commanders  to  develop  programs  that  enhance  spiritual  fitness 
and  to  allocate  time  for  participation  and  growth  through  such  programs.  Fourth, 
commanders  must  respect  the  freedom  of  religion  when  providing  for  self-development 
activities,  ensuring  that  all  subordinates  and  family  members  are  “free  to  worship  as  they 
choose  without  fear  of  being  disciplined  or  stigmatized  by  their  choice. The  fifth 
requirement  tasks  all  Army  employees  with  living  according  to  the  Army  values  and 

-5  0 

codes  of  ethics.  These  “Spiritual  Fitness”  requirements  complement  military  medicine 
and  education  approaches  to  addressing  mental  and  physical  issues  of  importance  to  the 
U.S.  military. 

The  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Preventive  Medicine 
(USACHHPM)  maintains  a  web  page  regarding  Spiritual  Health,  and  the  subtopics  on 
this  web  page  illustrate  the  military’s  priorities  for  the  use  of  spirituality  in  solving 
mental  health  issues;  these  subtopics  are  “Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD),” 
“Strong  Bonds  (Building  Strong  and  Ready  Families),”  and  “Suicidology.”  To  this  list 
may  be  added  sexual  assault  for  sake  of  discussion  due  to  its  importance  in  command 
policies.  First,  up  to  20  percent  of  service  members  have  returned  from  GWOT 

^^Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  600-63,  19-20. 

^^Ibid. 
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U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Preventive  Medicine  Webpage, 
“Religion  and  Spirituality,”  http://chppm-www.apgea.army.mil/dhpw/ 
Readiness/spirit.aspx  (accessed  October  17,  2008). 
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deployments  with  eombat  stress  disorders;  for  this  reason,  military  Chaplains  are  more 
and  more  required  to  reeognize  serious  mental  distress  and  potential  suieide  eases  as  they 
eounsel  serviee  members  during  their  transitions  to  and  from  combat.  Anecdotally,  it 
appears  that  many  more  cases  of  PTSD  could  be  going  unreported  due  to  fear  among 
service  members  of  career  repercussions.  Second,  problems  with  family  cohesion  and 
readiness  for  deployments  helped  lead  to  a  78  percent  higher  divorce  rate  in  2005  than  in 
2003,  and  the  ensuing  emotional  turmoil  can  cause  service  members  added  psychological 
stress  and  potentially  life-endangering  distraction  while  deployed."^^  There  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  spirituality  or  religion  might  help  strengthen  family  bonds;  a  1995  study  of 
deployed  service  members  and  their  families  noted  that  “the  absence  of  significant 
support  groups  (i.e.,  family,  friends,  and  church)  prior  to  and  during  deployment  was 
associated  with  poor  adjustment  styles.”  Third,  the  U.S.  Army  rate  of  suicide  has  been 
reported  at  about  20  per  100,000,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  the  U.S.  populace  with 
similar  demographics  (age,  economic  status,  and  others),  but  it  has  been  climbing  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  a  dozen  more  per  year  during  GWOT."^^  Fourth,  sexual  assault  victim 

"'^Deborah  Horan,  “Army  Now  Leaning  More  on  Chaplains,”  Chicago  Tribune, 
August  12,  2008,  http://ebird.afis.mil/ebfdes/e20080813621899.html  (accessed  August 
13,  2008). 

"^'PTSD  Support  Services  Website,  “Soldiers  Divorce  Rates  Up,” 
http://www.ptsdsupport.net/combatvets_divorcerate.html  (accessed  November  18,  2008). 
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Diane  Masullo,  “Spirituality  of  Army  Spouses  During  Deployment,”  Tarleton 
Journal  of  Student  Research,  1  (2006):  1 1,  http://www.tarleton.edu/~journal/ 
volume_l_2006/masullodiane.pdf  (accessed  November  11,  2008). 

"^^Deborah  Horan,  “Army  Now  Leaning  More  on  Chaplains,”  Chicago  Tribune, 
August  12,  2008,  http://ebird.afis.mil/ebfiles/e20080813621899.html  (accessed  August 
13,  2008). 
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intervention  within  the  military  requires,  aeeording  to  the  Army  Command  Poliey 
regulation,  that  all  Chaplains  be  routinely  trained  on  “mental/spiritual”  health 
eonsequenees,  as  well  as  “eultural/religious  differenees”  as  they  pertain  to  physieal  health 
eonsequenees  of  sueh  assaults. While  these  four  issues  are  grouped  here  under  the 
eategory  of  mental  health,  physical  issues  that  are  equally  important  to  treat  will  often 
accompany  each  as  well. 

In  addition  to  mental  health  issues,  other  physical  concerns  resulting  from 
wartime  operations  also  necessitate  holistic  health-care  intervention.  For  example, 
amputations  and  other  casualty  surgeries  resulting  from  direct  combat  fire  and  lEDs 
require  lengthy  recovery  time  and  physical  therapy  for  service  members.  Mental  health 
concerns  clearly  relate  to  the  “inner  confiicf  ’  mentioned  in  the  Army  Health  Promotion 
Regulation  quote  above,  but  spirituality  has  been  shown  in  medical  literature  to  facilitate 
physical  development  as  well. 

To  verify  these  claims  of  the  effects  of  spirituality  or  religion  on  health,  one  need 
only  look  at  one  of  any  number  of  reviews  of  medical  literature  on  the  topic. One  such 
review  reports  positive  correlations  between  spiritual  development  and  health  found  in 
the  following  areas:  “lower  blood  pressure,”  “improved  physical  health,”  “healthier 
lifestyles  and  less  risky  behavior,”  “improved  coping  ability,”  “less  depression,”  “faster 

"^"^Army  Regulation  600-20,  Army  Command  Policy,  108. 

"^^Peter  C.  Hill  and  Kenneth  I.  Pargament,  “Advances  in  the  Conceptualization  and 
Measurement  of  Religion  and  Spirituality:  Implications  for  Physical  and  Mental  Health 
Research,”  Hmerzcan  Psychologist,  58,  no.  1  (January  2003):  64-74;  Doug  Oman  and 
Carl  E.  Thoresen,  “Do  Religion  and  Spirituality  Influence  Health?,”  and  Lis  Miller  and 
Brien  S.  Kelley,  “Relationships  or  Religiosity  and  Spirituality  with  Mental  Health  and 
Psychopathology,”  in  Raymond  E.  Paloutzian  and  Crystal  L.  Park,  eds..  Handbook  of  the 
Psychology  of  Religion  and  Spirituality  (New  York:  The  Guilford  Press,  2005),  435-478. 
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healing,”  “lower  levels  of  bereavement  after  the  death  of  a  loved  one,”  and  “a  decrease  in 
fear  of  death,  higher  school  achievement.”"^^  The  same  review  also  reports  that  the  lack  of 
spirituality  has  been  shown  to  correlate  with  “overeating,  risky  behavior,  low  self-esteem, 
and  poor  health.”  These  findings  make  it  apparent  why  “nearly  two-thirds  of  American 
medical  schools  taught  required  or  elective  courses  on  religion,  spirituality,  and  medicine 
in  2001.”"^’  The  impressive  amount  of  correlative  data  collected  to  date  in  these  studies 
regarding  the  utility  of  spiritual  development  warrant  further  review  by  military  leaders. 

Objective  4:  Operating  Environment  Preparedness  for 
Cultural  and  Religious  Conflicts 

Historically  and  currently,  we  all  realize  that  religious  differences  have  often  been 
a  cause  or  a  pretext  for  war.  Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  actions  of  many 
religious  persons  and  communities  point  in  another  direction.  They  demonstrate 
that  religion  can  be  a  potent  force  in  encouraging  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict. 

—  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter 

On  August  2,  1942  while  onboard  the  USS  Augusta,  General  George  S.  Patton, 

Jr.,  wrote,  “Just  finished  reading  the  Koran— a  good  book  and  interesting.”"^^  Why  would 
“Old  Blood  and  Guts”  Patton  have  been  so  interested  in  reading  a  foreign  religious  text 
only  days  before  his  “Operation  Torch”  landing  in  North  Africa  on  August  8th?  Though 


"'^William  G.  Huitt  and  Jennifer  L.  Robbins,  “An  Introduction  to  Spiritual 
Development,”  October  2003,  Paper  presented  at  the  11th  Annual  Conference:  Applied 
Psychology  in  Education,  Mental  Health,  and  Business,  Valdosta,  GA,  6. 

^^Ibid.,  7. 
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Jimmy  Carter,  “Foreword,”  in  Religion,  the  Missing  Dimension  of  Statecraft 
(New  York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press,  1994),  vii. 

"^^General  George  S.  Patton,  War  as  I  Knew  It  (New  York:  Houghton-Miffiin 
Company,  1995),  5. 
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his  memoir  does  not  explain,  it  was  not  likely  for  pleasure  reading  or  idle  euriosity, 
eonsidering  the  timing.  Whatever  his  reasons  were  for  reading  the  Koran  right  before  the 
start  of  his  long  World  War  II  eampaign  stretch,  Patton’s  action  underlines  the  growing 
need  of  military  leaders  to  develop  both  their  personal  spirituality  and  their  religious 
cultural  awareness. 

Spiritual  beliefs  developed  through  or  classified  by  religion  are  glossed  over  in 
leader  development  in  the  United  States,  largely  because  this  subject  is  politically 
sensitive.  Still,  religion  plays  a  strong  role  in  daily  lives  of  Americans;  according  to  a 
speech  by  President-elect  Barack  Obama,  “90  percent  of  us  believe  in  God,  70  percent 
affiliate  themselves  with  organized  religion,  39  percent  call  themselves  committed 
Christians,  and  substantially  more  people  in  America  believe  in  angels  than  they  do  in 
evolution.”^'*  Religion  plays  an  even  larger  social  role  in  other  cultures;  for  example, 
“religious  leaders  in  an  Iraqi  or  Afghan  neighborhood  often  enjoy  greater  standing,  and 
influence,  than  elected  officials  or  officers  in  the  local  militia”— and  therefore  cannot  be 
disregarded  by  military  leaders.^'  Regardless  of  professed  religion,  our  individual 
spiritual  beliefs  guide  our  actions,  rituals,  and  interpretations  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  others  and  ourselves.  When  those  beliefs  differ  widely  with  others, 
conflicts  may  arise. 


^°Barack  Obama  Senate  Website,  “Call  to  Renewal  Keynote  Address,”  June  28, 
2006,  http://obama.senate.gOv/speech/060628-call_to_renewal/  (accessed  November  5, 
2008). 

Scott  Canon,  “Military  Chaplains  Serving  as  Peacemakers  Among  Muslims,” 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  April  18,  2008,  A6. 
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Political  scientist  Samuel  Huntington  has  made  this  theory  well  known.  He 
eomments  in  his  essay  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations?”  that,  as  opposed  to  18th  eentury 
eonfliots  that  pit  monarehy  vs.  republies,  19th  eentury  wars  among  nationalistie  states, 
and  20th  eentury  eompetitions  over  ideologies  sueh  as  faseism,  eommunism,  and  liberal 
demoeraey,  future  eonfliets  will  arise  in  the  “fault  lines”  between  major  eivilizations.^^ 
Huntington  names  these  major  modem  eivilizations,  “Western,  Islamie,  Confueian, 
Japanese,  Hindu,  Slavie-Orthodox,  Latin  Ameriean  and  possibly  Afriean.”^^  His  eoneept 
of  eivilizations  involves  large  groups  of  people  with  ties  stronger  than  those  of  politieal 
ideology  or  national  identity,  differentiated  from  eaeh  other  instead  by  “history,  language, 
eulture,  tradition  and,  most  important,  religion.”^"^ 

Huntington’s  theory  of  future  eonfliets  is  not  the  only  vision  of  the  future 
eonsidered  in  U.S.  national  strategy.  For  example,  eurrent  Navy  strategy  eites  religious 
extremism  and  ethnie  nationalism,  elosely  related  to  the  eivilization  elash  eoneept,  as 
only  two  of  several  faetors  that  will  exaeerbate  future  tensions,  sueh  as  “weak  or  eormpt 
governments,”  “growing  dissatisfaetion  among  the  disenfranehised,”  “ehanging 
demographics,”  and  the  “uneven  and  sometimes  unweleome  advanees  of 
globalization.”^^  Also,  eurrent  Army  researeh  prediets  the  future  reoeeurrenee  of 

52 

Huntington,  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations,”  89;  and  Ayaan  Hirsi  All  and  Samuel 
Huntington,  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations  Revisited,”  New  Perspectives  Quarterly  24,  no. 

1  (Winter  2007),  http://www. digital  npq.org/arehive/2007_wmter/14_huntmgton.html 
(aeeessed  November  5,  2008). 

^^Huntington,  “The  Clash  of  Civilizations,”  90. 

^Vd.,  91. 

“Navy  Strategie  Plan  (POM- 10),  September  2007,”  quoted  in  “U.S.  Navy 
Language  Skills,  Regional  Expertise,  and  Cultural  [LREC]  Awareness  Strategy,” 
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conflicts  common  throughout  human  history:  “a  never-ending  struggle  for  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  power,  motivated  by  ideology,  religion,  ethnicity,  and  virtually  any  other 
differences  among  peoples  that  can  motivate  a  struggle  characterizes  the  story  of 
eivilization.”^^  Over  the  15  years  since  Huntington’s  theory  was  published,  though,  it  has 
been  validated  in  many  world  events.  Religious  tensions  have  stood  at  the  fore  of 
conflicts  in  Chechnya  (Sufi  Islam)  and  the  Balkans  (Muslims,  Orthodox,  and  Roman 
Catholieism).^^  Islamic  jihadist  conflicts  characterize  the  eurrent  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  (GWOT).  Two  current  examples  involving  the  ongoing  religious  tensions 
between  the  officially-atheist  government  of  China  (part  of  Huntington’s  Confucian 
civilization)  and  both  its  Muslim  Uighur  population  in  Xinjiang  and  its  Buddhist 
population  in  Tibet  reinforee  his  theory  of  conflicts  in  the  “fault  lines.”  Based  on  this 
and  other  substantial  evidence  of  Huntington’s  theory  becoming  a  reality,  military 
offieers  must  understand  religious  and  cultural  differences  around  the  world  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  prevent  and  respond  to  future  confiiets. 

Largely  for  these  reasons,  military  leaders  have  plotted  a  eourse  for  their 
organizations  to  increase  understanding  of  other  cultures.  First,  the  2008  “U.S.  Navy 
Language  Skills,  Regional  Expertise,  and  Cultural  [LREC]  Awareness  Strategy”  calls  for 


(January  2008),  17,  http://www.navy.mil/maritime/Signed_Navy_LREC%20Strat 
egy.pdf  (aeeessed  October  5,  2008). 

^^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  45. 

^^Sampson,  “World  Religions,”  5. 

^^Edward  Wong,  “Wary  of  Islam,  China  Tightens  a  Vise  of  Rules,”  The  New  York 
Times,  October  19,  2008,  http://www.nytimes.eom/2008/10/19/world/asia/ 

19xinjiang.htm  (accessed  Oetober  19,  2008). 
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“development  and  improvement  of  Navy’s  eompeteneies  in  these  eritieal  eapabilities  .  .  . 
[to]  faeilitate  the  quality  of  our  foreign  interactions  and  enable  cooperative  and 
collaborative  relationships”  and  is  based  on  the  lessons  from  Operations  Iraqi  Freedom 
and  Enduring  Freedom  that  “communication  and  comprehension  are  enabled  through 
awareness  of  foreign  cultures,  regional  expertise,  and  skill  in  foreign  languages. 

Second,  Army  TRADOC  claims: 

While  retaining  allegiance  to  a  nation,  tribe,  ethnicity,  religion,  or  similar  group, 
people  are  increasingly  examining  their  role  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  They 
receive  exposure  to  different  societies  and  cultures  whose  moral  basis  may  differ 
from  their  own.  People  must  cognitively  understand  these  differences  and  adapt 
their  behavior  to  compensate. 

Third,  in  addition  to  strategic  documents,  the  military  has  established  commands  to 
spearhead  cultural  education  efforts  such  as  the  Joint  Language  University,  the  USMC 
Center  for  Advanced  Operational  Culture  Learning  (CAOCL),  and  the  Army  TRADOC 
Culture  Center  at  the  University  of  Military  Intelligence.  In  the  creation  of  these 
institutions  and  the  strategies  that  guide  their  missions,  the  military  services  have  been 
able  to  draw  on  hundreds  of  books,  articles,  and  monographs  from  internal  sources  that 
have  tackled  the  issue  of  institutionalizing  military  cultural  awareness  training. As 
stated  in  the  Cooperative  Strategy  for  21st  Century  Seapower,  signed  by  uniformed 


^^“U.S.  Navy  Language  Skills,  Regional  Expertise,  and  Cultural  [LREC] 
Awareness  Strategy,”  (January  2008),  2,  http://www.navy.mil/maritime/Signed_ 
Navy_LREC%20Strategy.pdf  (accessed  October  5,  2008). 

^^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  31. 

^'por  an  extensive  bibliography  of  U.S.  military  documents  pertaining  to  cultural 
awareness,  see  Diana  Simpson,  “Cultural  Awareness  and  the  Military,”  Maxwell  ALB, 
AL:  Muir  S.  Fairchild  Research  Information  Center,  November  2007, 
http://www.au.af  mil/au/aul/bibs/culture.htm  (accessed  May  21,  2008). 
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leaders  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  “If  we  are  to  successfully 
partner  with  the  international  community,  we  must  improve  regional  and  cultural 
expertise.”  While  this  statement  regarding  cultural  expertise  was  driven  by  the  trend  to 
operate  in  multinational  coalitions,  the  impact  of  religious  cultural  differences  on  our 
success  in  prosecuting  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT)  and  the  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  of  Iraq  highlights  the  need  for  military  leader  attunement  to  the  religious 
aspect  of  culture.  As  Colonel  Steve  Moon,  director  of  plans  and  policy  development  for 
the  office  of  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Army,  recently  commented,  “in  this  war  [in  Iraq], 
religion  is  such  a  great  part  of  things.” 

The  emphasis  of  the  vast  body  of  cultural  awareness  research  has  been  on 
utilizing  it  as  actionable  knowledge  for  the  operational  and  tactical  environments,  a 
capability  sometimes  referred  to  as  “cultural  competence,”  but  very  few  articles  or 
publications  have  suggested  using  religious  cultural  awareness  simultaneously  to  effect 
mission  success  and  to  expand  the  leader’s  worldview  and  develop  the  spirit.  One  of 
these  suggestions  has  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace;  it  reported  that  studies  of 
world  religions  have  not  only  been  able  to  “[contribute]  to  the  process  of  reconciliation,” 
“help  ‘rehumanize’  the  other,”  “cultivate  mutual  respect,”  and  “empower  those  who  want 
to  establish  good  relations  among  the  country’s  religious  communities,”  but  they  have 
also  helped  seminarians  “[learn]  about  the  religious  other  and  .  .  .  [become]  more  secure 


“U.S.  Navy  Website,  “A  Cooperative  Strategy  for  21st  Century  Seapower,” 
(2007),  17,  http://www.navy.mil/maritime/MaritimeStrategy.pdf  (accessed  March  24, 
2008). 

“Canon,  A6. 
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in  their  own  religious  identities. Even  military  proponents  of  spiritual  development 
have  tread  softly  in  the  area  of  studies  of  world  religions;  for  example,  though  Dr.  Don 
Snider  of  the  U.S.  Military  Aeademy  firmly  holds  that  the  military  must  “move  beyond 
its  ‘we  don’t  do  that’  approaeh  to  the  eharaeter”  and  understand  and  respeet  that  “the 
spirituality  of  its  Soldiers  and  Leaders— their  worldview  that  shapes  eharaeter— ean  be 
informed  by  many  sourees,  only  one  of  whieh  might,  at  the  ehoiee  of  the  individual,  be 
religion,”  nowhere  in  his  essay  does  he  suggest  that  awareness  of  world  religion 
philosophies  of  eharaeter  be  given  its  due  in  eharaeter  edueation  programs.  The  overall 
laek  of  diseussion  about  the  opportunity  world  religion  awareness  brings  to  spiritual 
development  is  unfortunate,  beeause  the  approach  to  foreign  eultures  taken  by  military 
leaders  is  just  as  important  as  the  knowledge  gained  through  it.  If  leaders  approaeh 
eulture  in  a  way  foeused  solely  on  “what’s  in  it  for  me?,”  or  as  a  means  to  Maehiavellian 
manipulation,  resulting  aetions  beeome  morally  questionable  and  the  long-term  benefits 
of  empathy  will  not  eome  to  fruition. 

The  main  eounterpoint  to  the  need  for  religious  edueation  to  serviee  members 
involves  the  belief  that  religion  and  government  are  ineompatible  and  that  religion  should 
therefore  be  eompartmentalized  as  a  personal  matter  only.  Statements  sueh  as  U.S 
President  Thomas  Jefferson’s  regarding  the  personal  nature  of  religion  are  still  eommon 
in  modem  U.S.  eulture:  “Religion  is  a  subjeet  on  whieh  I  have  ever  been  most 

^"^United  States  Institute  of  Peaee,  “Teaehing  About  the  Religious  Other,”  Speeial 
Report  143  (July  2005),  10,  http://www.usip.org/pubs/speoialreports/  srl43.pdf  (aooessed 
November  20,  2008). 

^^Don  M.  Snider,  “Intrepidity. .  .and  Charaoter  Development  Within  the  Army 
Profession,”  Strategio  Studies  Institute  (January  2008),  3-4,  http://www.strategiostudies 
institute.army.mil/pdffiles/PUB847.pdf  (aooessed  November  20,  2008). 
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scrupulously  reserved.  I  have  considered  it  as  a  matter  between  every  man  and  his  Maker 

in  whieh  no  other,  and  far  less  the  public,  had  a  right  to  intermeddle.^^  The  reality  of  the 

growing  importanee  of  religious  faith  to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  and  the  halt  or 

reverse  of  any  “drift  toward  seeularism,”  espeeially  over  the  last  several  deeades,  is 

ehanging  the  political  atmosphere  to  one  in  which  religion  is  discussed  openly  by 

politieians.^^  President-eleet  Obama  has  deseribed  the  dangers  in  avoiding  the  topie  as 

preventing  the  publie  from  “effeetively  addressing  issues  in  moral  terms,”  “[forfeiting] 

the  imagery  and  terminology  through  whieh  millions  of  Ameriean  s  understand  both  their 

personal  morality  and  soeial  justiee,”  and  “[leading]  us  to  diseount  the  role  that  values 

and  eulture  play  in  some  of  our  most  urgent  soeial  problems.”  His  proposal  for 

“taekling  head-on  the  mutual  suspicion  that  sometimes  exists  between  religious  America 

and  secular  America”  has  been  presented  as  follows: 

Demoeracy  demands  that  the  religiously  motivated  translate  their  coneems  into 
universal,  rather  than  religion-speeifie,  values.  It  requires  that  their  proposals  be 
subjeet  to  argument,  and  amenable  to  reason.  I  may  be  opposed  to  abortion  for 
religious  reasons,  but  if  I  seek  to  pass  a  law  banning  the  practiee,  I  cannot  simply 
point  to  the  teaehings  of  my  ehureh  or  evoke  God’s  will.  I  have  to  explain  why 
abortion  violates  some  prineiple  that  is  aeeessible  to  people  of  all  faiths,  ineluding 
those  with  no  faith  at  all.  .  .  .  But  in  a  pluralistic  democracy,  we  have  no  choiee. 
Polities  depends  on  our  ability  to  persuade  each  other  of  eommon  aims  based  on  a 
eommon  reality.  .  .  .  The  best  we  ean  do  is  aet  in  aceordanee  with  those  things  that 
we  all  see,  and  that  we  all  hear,  be  it  eommon  laws  or  basie  reason. 


^^Thomas  Jefferson,  “Letter  to  Riehard  Rush,”  (1813),  http://en.wikiquote.org/ 
wiki/Thomas_.Tefferson  (aeeessed  May  13,  2008). 
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United  States  Institute  of  Peaee,  “Religion  in  World  Affairs:  Its  Role  in  Confliet 
and  Peaee,”  Special  Report  201  (February  2008),  2,  http://www.usip.org/pubs/ 
speoialreports/sr201.pdf  (aeeessed  November  20,  2008). 
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Baraek  Obama  Senate  Website,  “Call  to  Renewal  Keynote  Address.” 

^^Ibid. 
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Despite  the  skeptieism,  hesitaney  for  diseussion,  and  legal  eontroversies  that  have  arisen 
when  religion  is  mentioned  in  military  settings,  the  terms  religion  and  spirituality  are  still 
frequently  referred  to  in  military  polieies  and  studies,  whether  by  themselves  or  ineluding 
religion  as  an  element  of  eulture.  The  need  for  development  of  the  leader’s  spirit  neither 
neeessitates,  nor  should  tolerate,  pressure  to  adopt  the  tenets  of  any  speeifie  major 
religion.  Diseussions  of  religion  nevertheless  must  be  eareful  to  portray  and  promote  the 
military’s  eommitment  to  the  basie  tenet  of  inelusion  and  eultural  respeet;  when  senior 
military  leader  sponsorship  of  or  referenee  to  speeifie  religious  beliefs,  sueh  as  the 
endorsement  by  several  aetive  duty  Army  generals  of  the  Christian  theologieally  based 
book  Under  Orders  without  openly  aeknowledging  its  seetarian  point  of  view,  that 
eommitment  may  be  ealled  into  question.^'* 


’^William  MeCoy,  Under  Orders:  A  Spiritual  Handbook  for  Military  Personnel 
(Ozark,  AL:  ACW  Press,  2005),  baek  eover.  An  example  of  ealling  into  question  the 
military’s  eommitment  to  religious  freedom  appears  in  Chris  Rodda,  “Petraeus  Endorses 
‘Spiritual  Handbook,”  Betrays  21%  of  Our  Troops,”  The  Public  Record,  August  15, 
2008,  http://www.pubreoord.org/religion.html  (aooessed  August  19,  2008). 
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Objective  5:  Operating  Environment  Preparedness  for  the 
Effects  of  the  “Strategic  Corporal” 


The  highly  publicized  reports  of  the  Abu  Ghraib  prison  abuse  scandal  energized 
the  Iraqi  insurgency  and  eroded  vital  domestic  and  coalition  support.  Most 
damaging  was  the  negative  reaction  of  ordinary  Iraqis,  a  constituency  whose 
backing  is  essential  to  strategic  success.  A  2004  poll  found  that  54%  of  them 
believed  all  Americans  behave  like  those  alleged  to  have  taken  part  in  the  abuse. 
So  adverse  were  the  strategic  consequences  that  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that 
Americans  died— and  will  continue  to  die— as  an  indirect  result  of  this  disciplinary 
catastrophe. 

—  BG  Charles  J.  Dunlap,  Jr. 

The  war  crimes  committed  by  only  a  few  soldiers  at  My  Lai  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  at  Abu  Ghraib  prison  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  brought  significant 
discredit  to  U.S.  policy  and  to  the  U.S.  military.  Just  as  damaging  to  international 
relations  and  mission  effectiveness  as  these  major  violations  of  human  rights  have  been 
isolated  cases  of  cultural  insensitivity  in  military  operations;  wrote  Paul  Wrigley  from  the 
Navy  War  College  in  1995,  “the  operational  commander,  who  is  ignorant  of  or  discounts 
the  importance  of  religious  belief,  can  incite  his  enemy,  offend  his  allies,  alienate  his  own 
forces,  and  arouse  public  opinion.”  Likewise,  internal  Department  of  Defense 
organizational  ethics  violations  in  terms  of  sexual  harassment,  fraternization,  acquisition 
kickbacks,  etc.,  have  also  had  damaging  effects  on  morale  and  service  reputation.  As 


’^Charles  J.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  BG,  USAF,  “The  Joint  Force  Commander  and  Force 
Discipline,”  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (September  2005):  34-38,  reprinted  in  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  A534  Syllabus/Book  of  Readings,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS:  USACGSC  (September  2008),  LI  1-5-1. 
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Paul  R.  Wrigley,  “The  Impact  of  Religious  Belief  in  the  Theater  of  Operations,” 
Naval  War  College  paper,  June  16,  1995,  introduction,  quoted  in  Kenneth  L.  Sampson, 
“World  Religions:  A  Resource  for  U.S.  Army  Chaplains  and  Chaplain  Assistants” 
(Master  of  Theology  Thesis,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1996), 
http://www.dtic.mil/cgi-bin/GetTRDoc?AD=ADA309644&Location=U2&  doc=GetTRD 
oc.pdf  (accessed  November  14,  2008). 
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noted  by  TRADOC,  “military  character  and  a  professional  ethic  form  the  bond  of  trust 

between  the  Army  and  the  Nation.  This  bond  when  broken  or  distorted  can  and  has  had 

catastrophic  consequences  to  the  Nation.”  This  individual  impact  is  well  articulated 

through  the  image  of  the  “strategic  corporal.” 

Marine  Corps  commandant  General  Charles  C.  Krulak  has  described  the 

phenomenon  in  the  current  OE  of  every  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and  marine  being  in  a 

position  from  where  they  can  influence  foreign  opinion  of  the  United  States  through  their 

daily  actions  as  the  case  of  the  “strategic  corporal.”  He  explains. 

The  inescapable  lesson  of  Somalia  and  of  other  recent  operations  ...  is  that  their 
outcome  may  hinge  on  decisions  made  .  .  .  and  by  actions  taken  at  the  lowest 
level.  ...  In  many  cases,  the  individual  Marine  will  be  the  most  conspicuous 
symbol  of  American  foreign  policy  and  will  potentially  influence  not  only  the 
immediate  tactical  situation,  but  the  operational  and  strategic  levels  as  well.  His 
actions,  therefore,  will  directly  impact  the  outcome  of  the  larger  operation;  and  he 
will  become  .  .  .  the  Strategic  Corporal. 

In  other  words,  based  on  this  new  level  of  influence,  every  service  member  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  make  timely  ethical  decisions  when  deployed,  but  also  to  understand 
the  strategic  implications  of  their  actions.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  critical  for  military 
leaders  to  engage  all  service  members  in  spiritual  development  and  religious  cultural 
awareness  prior  to  deployment. 


’^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  53. 

’"^Charles  C.  Krulak,  GEN,  USMC,  quoted  in  Charles  J.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  BG,  USAE, 
“The  Joint  Eorce  Commander  and  Eorce  Discipline,”  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
September  2005,  34-38,  reprinted  in  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
A534  Syllabus/Book  of  Readings,  Eort  Eeavenworth,  KS:  USACGSC  (September  2008), 
Ell-5-2. 
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Objective  6:  Operating  Environment  Preparedness 
for  Peace  and  Stability  Operations 


While  religion  is  an  important  factor  in  conflict,  often  marking  identity 
differences,  motivating  conflict,  and  justifying  violence,  religion  is  not  usually  the 
sole  or  primary  cause  of  conflict.  The  reality  is  that  religion  becomes  intertwined 
with  a  range  of  causal  factors— economic,  political,  and  social— that  define,  propel, 
and  sustain  conflict.  Certainly,  religious  disagreements  must  be  addressed 
alongside  these  economic,  political,  and  social  sources  to  build  lasting 
reconciliation.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  avenues  to  ameliorate  religious  violence 
lie  within  the  religious  realm  itself. 

—  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace 

Much  attention  has  been  drawn  within  the  Army  this  year  to  the  doctrinal  rise  of 
stability  operations  to  the  same  level  of  importance  as  offense  and  defense  in  the  new 
Army  Field  Manual  FM  3-0,  Operations.  This  course-altering  change  both  responds  and 
commits  to  a  new  U.S.  military  reality— that  unconventional  warfare  such  as 
counterinsurgency  operations  and  successful  non-combat  related  operations  are  as 
necessary  to  national  security  as  “winning  the  big  fight.”  This  new  reality  makes  cultural 
and  religious  awareness  all  the  more  important  to  mission  accomplishment.  General 
David  Petraeus’  recent  Counterinsurgency  Guidance  for  the  current  war  in  Iraq 
recommends  building  relationships  with  local  religious  leaders,  looking  for  sustainable 
solutions,  and  living  Army  values. At  the  same  time,  politic  science  scholars  such  as 
Jonathan  Fox  and  Shmuel  Sandler  have  also  acknowledged  the  importance  of  religion  in 
diplomacy:  “No  understanding  of  international  relations  can  be  complete  without 


’^United  States  Institute  of  Peace,  “Religion  in  World  Affairs:  Its  Role  in  Conflict 
and  Peace,”  3. 

’^David  H.  Petraeus,  GEN,  USA,  “Multi-National  Force-Iraq  Commander’s 
Counterinsurgency  Guidance  (21  June  2008).” 
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bringing  religion  into  the  discipline. The  reality  of  peace  and  stability  operations 
requires  that  service  members  comply  with  ethical  standards  and  understand  cultural  and 
religious  differences,  requirements  that  converge  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit. 

The  2006  U.S.  Army  Combat  Studies  Institute  manual,  Through  the  Lens  of 
Cultural  Awareness,  describes  many  aspects  of  culture  that  a  member  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  would  encounter  upon  deployment  to  the  Middle  East.  In  addition  to  describing 
general  tenets  of  Islam  for  the  cultural  awareness  of  military  readers,  it  also  calls  for 
changes  to  Army  doctrine  and  training  regarding  cultural  awareness  and  specifically  lists 
requirements  for  religious  awareness.  This  manual  reviews  312  references  to  culture  in 
26  joint  publications  and  840  references  in  21  Army  field  manuals;  as  the  manual’s 
author  notes,  “in  these  documents,  culture  often  includes  common  elements  such  as 
beliefs,  values,  and  religion.  .  .  .”  The  manual  likewise  notes  that  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  established  a 
requirement  in  2005  for  ‘“leaders  who  can  understand  and  apply  knowledge  of  cultures’ 
to  facilitate  the  creation  of  agile  and  joint  expeditionary  capable  forces. This 
TRADOC  guidance  required  the  following  religion-related  focus  areas  to  be  included  in 
Army  training  programs:  “Religious  composition,”  “Islam  (history,  tenets,  major 
branches,  and  the  role  of  Islam  in  Arab  politics),”  “Arab/Islamic  customs  and  social 

^^Jonathan  Fox  and  Shmuel  Sandler,  Bringing  Religion  Into  International 
Relations  (New  York,  NY:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2004),  6. 

78 

William  D.  Wunderle,  ETC,  U.S.  Army,  Through  the  Lens  of  Cultural 
Awareness:  A  Primer  for  US  Armed  Forces  Deploying  to  Arab  and  Middle  Eastern 
Countries  (Fort  Eeavenworth,  KS:  Combat  Studies  Institute  Press,  2006),  I03-II2. 

’^Ibid.,  63. 
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norms  (verbal/nonverbal  communications,  etiquette,  and  roles  of  gender  in  soeiety),”  and 
“Governance  and  laws  (seeular,  religious,  and  tribal). These  TRADOC  guidelines 
provide  a  loose  framework  of  elements  that  an  effeetive  spiritual  development  tool  should 
cover  in  order  to  meet  Army  eultural  awareness  training  requirements. 

Through  the  Lens  of  Cultural  Awareness  reeommends  ehanging  the  Army’s 
deliberative  planning  proeess  to  one  that  aecounts  for  religious  faetors  of  the  OE  in  the 
Intelligenee  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield  (IPB)  process;  these  faetors  inelude  “Religious 
Practiees,”  “External  cultural  and  religious  influenees,”  “Cultural  and  religious  attitudes 
toward  warfare,”  “Eevel  of  religious  toleranee,”  and  “The  signifieant  historieal,  eultural, 

o  1 

and  religious  tensions.”  Also,  the  author  proposes  a  modification  to  the  Military 
Deeision  Making  Proeess  (MDMP)  that  “consider[s]  culture  and  religion  throughout  the 
CES  [Commander’s  Estimate  of  the  Situation]  proeess.”  His  proposed  considerations 
relating  to  religion  eonsist  of  the  following:  whieh  religions  are  dominant,  whether  a 
government  is  secular  or  religious,  the  relationship  of  religions  within  a  soeiety,  the 
“level  of  religious  tolerance,”  religion’s  external  infiuenee,  religious  “no-go 
areas/options,  .  .  .  targeting  restrietions,  .  .  .  COG  [Center  of  Gravity]  impaet,  .  .  .  impaet 
on  operations,  .  .  .  [and]  use  as  enemy  force  multiplier,”  the  feasibility,  aceeptability,  and 
suitability  of  Courses  of  Aetion  (COAs)  from  a  religious  perspeetive,  and  addressing 
religion  by  Battlefield  Operating  System.  Because  of  their  ease  of  integration  into  the 

^>id.,  63-64. 

^'ibid.,  79. 

^^Ibid.,  80. 

^^Ibid.,  80. 
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existing  CES  and  IPB  processes,  these  factors  should  also  be  included  for  consideration 
and  attunement  in  a  spiritual  development  tool. 

Closely  related  to  stability  operations  are  civil  affairs  operations,  characterized  by 
U.S.  military  personnel  acting  as  advisors  to  foreign  governments  and  militaries.  These 
positions  especially  require  familiarity  with  foreign  cultures,  values,  and  religions  due  to 
the  high  level  of  interaction  with  foreigners  that  they  entail.  British  Captain  T.  E. 
Eawrence,  the  “Eawrence  of  Arabia”  military  advisor  of  World  War  I  fame,  noted  in  one 
of  his  “27  Articles”  that  religion  is  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  among  Arabs.  In 
order  for  military  advisors  embedded  with  Arab  armies  to  succeed,  he  felt  that  they  need 
to  understand  that  among  Bedu,  “religion  is  as  much  a  part  of  nature  to  them  as  is  sleep 
or  food.”^"^  This  advice  is  just  one  example  from  a  military  officer  proven  successful  from 
a  historical  perspective  in  his  use  of  cultural  and  religious  awareness  in  his  performance 
of  duties. 


Chapter  Two  Summary 

Though  spiritual  development  may  still  be  a  controversial  topic  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  military,  the  topic  has  been  summarily  accepted  and  promoted  by  senior 
military  leadership  for  the  six  reasons  explained  in  this  chapter.  Eor  instance,  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  has  established  a  domain  of  spiritual  development  as  part  of  its  Cadet 
header  Development  System  (CDES).  It  has  also  made  a  text  entitled  Forging  the 

^"^T.  E.  Eawrence,  quoted  in  Wunderle,  Through  the  Lens  of  Cultural  Awareness 
(2006),  118-119. 

oc 

Don  M.  Snider,  “Introduction,”  in  Forging  the  Warrior ’s  Character,  edited  by 
Don.  M.  Snider  and  Eloyd  J.  Matthews,  Sisters,  OR:  Jericho,  EEC  (2007),  28-9. 
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Warrior ’s  Character:  Moral  Precepts  from  the  Cadet  Prayer  required  reading  for  its 
eadets.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  tasks  marines  with  maintaining,  “spiritual  health  and 
growth  to  nurture  enduring  values  and  aequire  a  souree  of  strength  required  for  suceess  in 
battle  and  the  ability  to  endure  hardship.”  The  U.S.  Navy  eharges  its  leaders  with  caring 
for  the  “safety,  professional,  personal,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  our  people.”  The 
charge  for  spiritual  development  in  the  military  is  clearly  neither  a  passing  fad  nor  any 
one  General’s  pet  project. 

While  the  requirement  for  spiritual  development  has  been  articulated  for  many 
years  in  manifold  directives,  how  to  accomplish  this  task  still  requires  much 
investigation.  The  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command’s  (TRADOC)  recently- 
issued  pamphlet  entitled  The  U.S.  Army  Study  of  the  Human  Dimension  in  the  Future, 
2015-2024  specifically  calls  for  the  Army  to  “determine  how  to  encourage  and  support 
development  of  the  human  spirit  of  Soldiers  across  the  framework  of  self-reflection  and 
awareness,  individual  responsibility  for  spiritual  development,  faith,  and  socio-cultural 
awareness.”  The  following  chapters  will  investigate  a  strategy  by  which  a  measure  of 
World  Religion  Awareness  and  Personal  Spirituality  (WRAPS)  Indicator  may  be 
developed  in  order  to  help  service  members  in  this  quest  for  “spiritual  development,  faith, 
and  socio-cultural  awareness.”*^ 

86 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  University,  “User's  Guide  to  Marine  Corps  Values,” 
http://navyrotc.berkeley.edu/Servicebriefs/briefs/core_values/user's%20g 
uide%20to%20marine%20corps%20values.pdf  (accessed  October  14,  2008). 

87 

U.S.  Navy  Website,  “Honor,  Courage,  Commitment,”  http://www.navy.mil/ 
navydata/navy_legacy_hr.asp?id=193  (accessed  August  19,  2008). 

^^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  59. 
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CHAPTER  3 


WAYS:  COMPARATIVE  REEIGION  &  PSYCHOEOGY 

Perhaps  due  to  the  military’s  wariness  of  crossing  the  church  and  state  “wall  of 
separation,”  few  tools  have  been  made  available  to  service  members  to  aid  their 
development  in  this  realm.  But  because  spiritual  development  is  essential  to  the 
successful  performance  of  the  military,  the  military  must  provide  resources  accordingly. 
Deciding  how  to  develop  character  in  educational  institutions  is  not  easy,  though,  and  is  a 
problem  faced  both  inside  and  outside  the  military;  as  Professor  John  Mearsheimer  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  declared  to  a  1997  incoming  freshmen  class,  “the  University  .  .  . 
makes  little  effort  to  provide  you  with  moral  guidance.  ...  I  would  say  the  same  thing,  by 
the  way,  about  all  other  major  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country. Eikewise,  the 
UCEA  study  of  “Spirituality  in  Higher  Education”  (reviewed  later  in  this  essay)  was 
created  based  on  the  idea  that  “the  relative  amount  of  attention  that  colleges  and 
universities  devote  to  the  ‘exterior’  and  ‘interior’  aspects  of  students’  development  has 
gotten  out  of  balance  ...  we  have  increasingly  come  to  neglect  the  student’s  inner 
development— the  sphere  of  values  and  beliefs,  emotional  maturity,  spirituality,  and  self- 
understanding.”^*’  These  same  concerns  apply  to  the  current  training  of  military  leaders. 

89 

John  Mearsheimer,  quoted  in  Don  M.  Snider,  “Introduction,”  in  Forging  the 
Warrior 's  Character,  edited  by  Don.  M.  Snider  and  Lloyd  J.  Matthews,  Sisters,  OR: 
Jericho,  EEC  (2007),  27. 

^'’Alexander  Astin  and  Helen  Astin,  Interview,  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
November  29,  2003,  Quoted  in  “The  Spiritual  Life  of  College  Students — Executive 
Summary,”  http://www.spirituality.ucla.edu/spirituahty/reports/EINAL_EXEC_ 
SUMMARY.pdf  (accessed  May  7,  2008). 
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Before  any  self-directed  or  institutionally  guided  spiritual  development  can  take 
place,  service  members  must  be  given  a  tool  or  tools  with  which  they  can  develop  a 
vocabulary  for  speaking  about  spirituality  and  baseline  the  current  status  of  their  spiritual 
development.  To  create  or  select,  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  whether  any  existing 
theories  lend  themselves  to  such  a  tool.  This  chapter  will  introduce  two  fields  of  study 
that  can  offer  service  members  a  way  to  measure  this  spiritual  development  baseline.  The 
first  field  is  that  of  comparative  religion  studies,  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  tools  and 
literature  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion.  The  second  field  to  be  discussed  is 
psychology,  especially  the  specialties  of  developmental  psychology  and  psychology  of 
religion  and  spirituality.  The  theories  discussed  in  these  two  fields  of  study  offer 
distinctive  yet  complementary  approaches  to  spiritual  development. 

Way  #1:  The  Comparative  Religion  Approach 
to  Spiritual  Development 

A  great  historian  of  religion  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  determining  what  the 
world’s  religions  have  in  common  and  came  up  with  two  things:  “Belief  in  God— 
if  there  be  a  God,”  and  “Life  is  worth  living— sometimes.” 

— Huston  Smith 

A  directly  religious  approach  to  developing  the  spirit— one  that  emphasizes 
equitable,  nonjudgmental  exposure  to  the  wisdom  of  the  major  world  religions— can  help 
service  members  in  three  ways.  First,  it  acknowledges  religion’s  role  as  “an  important 
and  powerful  influence  in  American  society”  as  well  as  in  many  cultures  throughout  the 
world,  rather  than  dismissing  it  as  an  “untouchable”  discussion  topic.  Second,  it  assists 

^'Huston  Smith,  The  Religions  of  Man  (New  York,  NY:  Harper  and  Row,  1958), 

^^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  56. 
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military  commanders  in  performing  their  dual  responsibilities  of  providing  for  spiritual 
development  while  protecting  religious  freedom  by  offering  pluralistic  education  founded 
in  respect.  Third,  it  complements  and  broadens  cultural  awareness  training,  preparing 
service  members  for  operations  among  populations  from  diverse  religious  backgrounds. 

In  order  for  this  approaeh  to  be  acceptable  from  a  civil  rights  perspective,  though,  it 
needs  to  be  impartial,  inclusive,  and  academie.  The  academic  field  of  phenomenology  of 
religion  operates  according  to  these  principles. 

The  second  benefit  of  the  phenomenological  approach  to  studying  religion  is  its 
contribution  to  the  development  of  sevicemembers’  empathy.  As  notable  Professor  of 
Religion  Ninian  Smart  explains, 

the  phenomenology  of  religion,  .  .  .  since  it  deals  with  so  tricky  and  complex  an 
area  as  religion— one  whieh  is  also  fogged  by  prejudice,  idealism,  insecurity, 
inspirations,  naivete’s,  institutional  pressures,  ghastly  rationalism,  peculiar 
fideism,  and  so  forth— has  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  other  human  enquiries  in 
the  attempt  to  reaeh  an  empathetic  objectivity,  or  if  you  like  a  neutralist 
subjectivity.^^ 

According  to  Mircea  Eliade,  an  influential  University  of  Chicago  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Religions,  twentieth  century  studies  of  religion  have  proceeded  according  to  two 
primary  methodologies;  one  focuses  on  the  “structures”  of  religious  phenomena,  while 
the  other  is  concerned  with  “historical  context.”^"^  Of  these  two  orientations,  the  first, 
referred  to  as  the  “phenomenology  of  religion,”  seeks  to  objectively  compare  the  visible 
aspects  of  religions  and  their  practitioners  in  order  to  understand  their  essences.  While  the 

93 

R.  Ninian  Smart,  The  Phenomenon  of  Religion  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder, 

1973),  6. 

^"^Mircea  Eliade,  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane  The  Nature  of  Religion,  translated 
by  Willard  R.  Trask  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1959),  232. 
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1887  work  of  Pierre  Daniel  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  the  first  person  to  use  the  term 
“phenomenology  of  religion,”  amounted  to  one  of  “mere  eataloguing  of  faets,”  this  field 
has  developed  through  the  works  of  other  researehers  to  emphasize  goals  of  reeognizing 
and  stating  the  researeher’s  eultural  perspeetive,  attempting  to  present  and  eompare 
eharaeteristies  of  religions  objeetively,  and  attempting  to  understand  religions  as 
experieneed  by  their  own  praetitioners.^^ 

Phenomenologieal  studies  of  religion  by  prominent  seholars  sueh  as  Gerardus  van 
der  Leeuw,  W.  Brede  Kristensen,  Mireea  Eliade,  and  R.  Ninian  Smart  eompare  and 
eontrast  religions  by  eategorizing  their  “essenees  and  manifestations”  from  a  point  of 
view  that  strives  for  objeetivity.  A  review  of  these  authors’  major  works  was  eondueted 
to  determine  a  foundation  for  the  study  and  understanding  of  religions  and  a  broadening 
of  serviee  members’  worldviews,  and  to  eompare  the  major  eategories  and  subeategories 
into  whieh  eaeh  seholar  eompared  and  eontrasted  world  religions  (table  1).^^  The  trait 
eategories  outlined  by  eaeh  writer  were  roughly  arranged  in  the  table  below  to  emphasize 
parallels  among  them,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  the  eategories  often  overlap  eaeh 
other  and  rearranging  the  theorists’  eategories  disorganizes  the  order  eaeh  used  to 


^^Christopher  Partridge,  “Phenomenology  and  the  Study  of  Religion,”  in 
Christopher  Partridge,  ed..  Introduction  to  World  Religions  (Minneapolis,  MN:  Fortress 
Press,  2005),  14-18. 

^^Information  refleeted  in  Table  1  was  soureed  from  the  following  works:  (1) 
Smart,  The  Phenomenon  of  Religion,  45;  (2)  Pierre  Daniel  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  xi-xiii,  http://www.questia.eom/read/278627 
48?title=Manual%20oP/o20the%20Seienee%20oP/o20Religion  (aeeessed  August  25, 
2008;  (3)  Gerardus  van  der  Leeuw,  Religion  in  Essence  and  Manifestation  (London: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  1937),  15-18;  (4)  W.  Brede  Kristensen,  The  Meaning  of 
Religion:  Lectures  in  the  Phenomenology  of  Religion,  vii-ix,  http://www.questia.eom/ 
PM.qst?a=o&d=1214969  (aeeessed  August  25,  2008);  and  (5)  Mireea  Eliade,  Patterns  in 
Comparative  Religion  (Cleveland:  The  World  Publishing  Company,  1963),  vii-x. 
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develop  their  individual  arguments.  A  suggested  alignment  of  these  categories  to 
elements  of  leadership  in  Army  doctrine,  though  admittedly  rough  in  its  correspondence 
to  each  category,  is  also  introduced  as  a  basis  for  further  study  and  self-development.^’ 


^’Army  Leadership  Requirements  were  sourced  from  U.S.  Army,  Combined  Arms 
Doctrine  Directorate,  FM  6-22,  Army  Leadership— Competent,  Confident,  and  Agile 
(Washington,  DC:  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army,  October  12,  2006), 
http://usacac.army.mil/cac2/Repository/Materials/fm6-22.pdf  (accessed  November  30, 
2008),  2-4. 
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Table  1.  Common  Traits  of  Religions  Aceording  to  Five  Phenomenology 

of  Religion  Seholars 


Army 

Leadership 

Requirements 

Smart 

Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye 

van  der  Leeuw 

Kristens  en 

Eliade 

BE- 

Attribute: 

Character; 

Competency: 

Lead 

[Role 

assignment  and 
acceptance] 

Practical 

Manifestations: 

Experiential 

Dimension 

Sacred  Persons 

The  Subject  of 
Religion:  The 

Sacred  Man 

Anthropology 

Other:  Divine 
forms,  man's 
relation  with  the 
sacred,  rites,  the 
soul  and  death, 
consecrated 
persons  (priest, 
magician,  king, 
initiate,  etc.) 

Practical 

Manifestations: 

Social 

Dimension 

Sacred  Places, 
Religious 

Times, 

Religious 

Communities 

The  Subject  of 
Religion:  The 

Sacred 

Community; 

Forms:  Founders, 
Religions 

Concrete 
Objectifications 
(Sacred  Places, 
Times,  and 
Images); 
Anthropology: 
Life  in  Society 

Local 

Hierophanies 

KNOW- 

Attribute: 

Intellectual 

Capacity; 

Competency: 

Develop 

[Role 

understanding] 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Dimension 

The  Principal 
Forms  of 
Religious 
Doctrines,  The 
Dogmatic  and 
Philosophical 
Forms  of 
Religious 
Doctrine,  The 
Sacred  Writings 

The  World;  The 
Subject  of 

Religion:  The 

Sacred  Within  the 
Man:  The  Soul 

Anthropology: 
Man’s  Vital 
Principle,  Soul, 
Similarity  to  and 
Difference  from 
God,  Man’s 
Essence,  The 
Course  of  the 
Individual’s 

Life 

Cosmic  and 

Biological 

Hierophanies 

Beliefs: 

Mythological 

Dimension 

Mythology;  The 
Objects  of 
Worship, 

Idolatry,  Sacred 
Stones,  Trees, 
and  Animals, 

The  Worship  of 
Nature,  The 
Worship  of 

Men,  The  Gods, 

The  Object  of 
Religion 

Cosmology 
(Worship  of 
Celestial 

Bodies,  Earth 
Gods,  Particular 
Gods, 

Animals...) 

Myths  and 
symbols 

DO- 

Attribute: 

Presence; 

Competency: 

Achieve 

[Role 

performance] 

Beliefs:  Ethical 
Dimension 

The  Relation  of 
Religion  to 
Morality  and 

Art 

Object  and  Subject 
in  their  Reciprocal 
Operation:  Inward 
Action 

Anthropology: 
Man’s  law  of 
life 

Man's  relation 
with  the  sacred 

Practical 

Manifestations: 

Ritual 

Dimension 

Magic  and 
Divination, 
Sacrifice  and 
Prayer,  Other 
Religious  Acts 

Object  and  Subject 
in  their  Reciprocal 
Operation: 

Outward  Action 

Cultic  Acts 
(Prayer,  Oath, 
Curse,  Ordeals, 
Ritual 

Purification, 

Sacraments, 

Sacrifice) 

Rites,  magic  and 
religion 
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Next,  in  order  to  deeide  whieh  approaeh  to  the  study  of  world  religions  would  be 
most  applieable  to  military  spiritual  development,  these  eommon  traits  of  religions  were 
reviewed  aeeording  to  three  eriteria:  simplieity,  the  seholar’s  diseussion  of  the  seven 
major  world  religions  (diseussed  below),  and  suggestion  of  distinet  areas  of  unity  or 
disunity  among  religions.  First,  regarding  simplieity,  table  1  shows  that  Ninian  Smart 
most  simply  represented  the  eommon  traits  of  religions  by  dividing  them  into  six  overall 
dimensions  within  two  main  eategories:  the  eategories  of  Beliefs  and  Praetieal 
Manifestations.  Under  the  eategory  of  Beliefs,  Smart’s  three  dimensions  of  religion  are 
termed  the  Doetrinal,  the  Mythologieal,  and  the  Ethieal  Dimensions.  He  defines  Doetrinal 
beliefs  as  “those  whieh  say  what  the  strueture  of  this  world  and  the  other  world  is  like— 
the  essenee  and  nature  of  God,  gods,  spirits;  the  nature  of  nirvana;  the  impermanenee  of 
things,  and  so  on.”  Mythologieal  beliefs,  instead,  are  “those  whieh  eoneem  the  moving 
histories  of  the  transeendental  entities,  and  others— the  story  of  the  origin  of  things;  the 
history  of  the  saviour;  the  unfolding  of  the  future;  the  birth  and  death  of  evil;  the 
eneounters  of  gods  and  men.”  Ethieal  beliefs  refer  to  “the  moral  and  soeial  beliefs  of  a 
tradition  (or  of  a  ‘seetion’  of  a  tradition).”  Within  the  eategory  of  Praetieal 
Manifestations,  Smart  names  three  more  dimensions  of  religion:  the  Ritual,  Experiential, 
and  Soeial  Dimensions.  Rituals,  by  his  definition,  are  “the  aetivities  of  the  people  of  a 
religious  tradition  .  .  .  that  is,  prayers,  worship,  offerings,  festivals,  aseetie  praetiees,  ete.” 
He  further  explains  that  the  laek  of  our  eurrent  idea  of  rituals  may  still  qualify  as  falling 
into  this  Dimension: 


^^Smart,  The  Phenomenon  of  Religion,  42-43. 
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Even  those  groups  with  anti-ritualistic  bias  have  rituals;  for  example,  the  Society 
of  Friends  continues  a  certain  pattern  of  meetings.  One  can  have  rituals  without 
being  ritualistic:  briefly,  this  means  that  less  efficacy  and  importance  is  attached 
to  recurrent  forms  of  religious  activity  than  to  (say)  inner  experience,  or  good 
works,  or  right  belief,  etc.^^ 

The  term  “Experience”  refers  more  to  a  feeling  of  communion  with  a  universal  power 
than  to  the  deliberate  actions  he  refers  to  as  Rituals,  though  he  admits.  Experience  is  “a 
slippery  and  loose  one.  .  .  .  Some  are  dramatic  and  highly  formative  of  religious  history, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  call  of  Muhammad,  the  Enlightenment  of  the  Buddha; 
others  are  ‘humbler’,  more  fragmentary,  but  nevertheless  important  for  the  feel  and 
impact  of  faith  and  ritual.”  Finally,  the  Social  Dimension  is  Smart’s  term  for  “people 
organized  institutionally,  where  the  institutions  are  wither  specifically  and  separately 
devoted  to  the  continuance  and  Expression  of  the  tradition  or  where  they  are  not 
differentiated  but  form  part  of  the  total  fabric  of  a  society.  .  . 

Second,  only  one  of  the  aforementioned  scholars  did  not  cover  all  seven  major 
world  religions  in  his  writings;  Brede  Kristensen’s  scholarship  was  instead  focused 
primarily  on  comparisons  of  ancient  Mediterranean  religions  with  Christianity.  Because 
there  are  countless  religions  and  sects  in  the  world  today,  the  author  recommends  that  the 
seven  “major  world  religions”  to  focus  military  world  religion  awareness  education  and 
measurement  be  Christianity,  Islam,  Atheism,  Hinduism,  Chinese  Traditional  Religions 
(Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Ancestral  Worship),  Buddhism,  and  Judaism.  The  first  six 
religions  will  be  considered  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  the  greatest  number  of 


'^Ibid. 

'°>id. 
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adherents  in  the  world  today. Though  Atheism  is  not  generally  eonsidered  an 
organized  religion,  it  is  ineluded  in  the  analysis  as  a  means  of  eonsidering  the  “non¬ 
religious”  spiritual  point  of  view  whieh  itself  is  important  due  to  the  faet  that 

102 

approximately  16  pereent  of  the  world’s  population  define  themselves  as  atheists. 

Judaism  is  ineluded  in  this  list  due  to  the  reeurring  eonflicts  between  Israel  and  its 
Islamie  neighbors  sinee  the  eountry’s  independenee.  This  seleetion  of  religions  to  study  is 
also  supported  an  overview  of  their  historieal  development.  An  overview  of  the  history  of 
major  world  religions  reveals  three  primary  geographie  sourees  of  religion  and  three 
primary  groups  of  faiths  whieh  “euriously  erystallized”  simultaneously  in  a  three- 
hundred-year  span  from  800  to  500  B.C.  in  these  areas:  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam 
in  the  Middle  East  (the  Hebrew  prophets  developed  their  monotheistie  faith  during  this 
period),  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Jainism  in  India  (the  Buddha  and  the  Jain  Mahavira 
lived  during  this  period,  and  the  major  Hindu  Upanishads  were  written  then  as  well),  and 
Confueianism,  Taoism,  and  Shinto,  the  “Sino-Japanese  group,”  in  China  (Confueius  lived 
during  this  period,  and  Lao-tse,  legendary  author  of  the  Tao-Te-ehing,  may  have  been  his 
eontemporary).  Many  other  modem  religions  developed  either  as  “syneretistie 
movements”  as  these  religions  eame  into  eontaet  with  eaeh  other,  sueh  as  Sikhism 
(eombining  elements  of  Hinduism  and  Islam),  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  and  the  Sri 

'^^Adherents.eom  website,  “Major  Religions  of  the  World  Ranked  by  Number  of 
Adherents,”  http://www.adherents.eom/Religions_By_Adherents.html  (aeeessed  Mareh 
9,  2008). 

'“ibid. 

1 03 

R.  Ninian  Smart,  The  Religious  Experiences  of  Mankind,  2nd  ed.  (New  York: 
Charles  Seribner’s  Sons,  1976),  18-22. 
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Aurobindo  Ashram  (combining  Eastern  and  Western  religious  and  metaphysieal 
elements),  Baha’ism  (arising  from  within  Islam  and  combining  elements  of  various 
religions),  Zen  Buddhism  (combining  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism),  and  a 
Japanese  syncretistic  Buddhism  (eombining  Buddhism  and  Shinto);  other  modem 
religions  grew  from  “historical  relationships”  with  existing  religions,  sueh  as  the  Chureh 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  and  Christian  Science.''*"^  Still  other 
modern  faith  traditions  are  the  result  of  religious  beliefs  that  have  been  “adjusted  to  fit 
into  local  cultural  beliefs;”  in  other  words,  religion  doesn’t  always  determine  loeal 
eulture,  but  often  “cultural  beliefs  and  practices  influence  the  manifestation  of 
religion.”  Humanism  and  Marxism  were  largely  born  of  the  elash  between  seience  and 
literalist  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  espeeially  as  it  pertained  to  evolution,  and 
cultural  changes  born  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  destroyed  previous  social 
relationships.  Notwithstanding  Kristensen’s  work,  Christianity,  Judaism,  Islam, 
Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Atheism  were  discussed  in  each  of  the  other 
influential  phenomenologieal  treatises  on  religion  reviewed. 

Third,  a  sampling  of  distinet  areas  of  potential  unity  and  disunity  were  collected 
from  the  works  of  Smart  and  former  MIT  Professor  of  Philosophy  Huston  Smith  and 
listed  according  to  the  dimensions  and  eategories  of  study  delineated  by  Smart  (table  2). 
This  list  is  in  no  way  elaimed  to  be  comprehensive,  but  at  the  same  time  the  areas  are 

'°^Ibid.,  18  and  23. 

'^^Barak  A.  Salmon!  and  Paula  Holmes-Eber,  Operational  Culture  for  the 
Warfighter:  Principles  and  Applications  (Quantico,  VA;  Marine  Corps  University  Press, 
2008),  193. 

'°^Smart,  The  Religious  Experiences  of  Mankind,  21. 
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unfiltered  from  the  assertions  of  the  authors  reviewed.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  general, 
seholars  of  the  study  of  religion,  as  opposed  to  theologians,  do  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
religions  should  be  united  or  that  one  is  more  inherently  eorreet  than  another;  rather,  they 
attempt  to  understand  other  religions  by  aeknowledging  their  own  assumptions  in  order  to 
“stand  in  the  other  person’s  shoes.” 
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Table  2.  Areas  of  Potential  Unity  or  Disunity  Among  World  Religions. 

Theorist 

Area  Of  Potential  Unity  Or  Disunity  Among  Religions 

Unity  or 
Disunity 

Smart’s 

Dimension 

Smart 

Condemnation  of  lying,  stealing,  murdering,  promise-breaking, 
adultery  (with  some  differences  in  concepts) 

Unity 

Beliefs:  Ethical 

Smart 

Differences  in  rituals:  foods  allowable  for  eating,  consumption  of 
alcohol,  shaving  beards,  polygamy  . . . 

Disunity 

Practical 

Manifestations: 

Ritual 

Smart 

Importance  scale  from  a  mystical,  contemplative  experience  to  a 
prophetically  conscious,  devotional  union  with  a  personal  Being 
(from  conviction  to  indifference  to  hostility) 

Disunity 

Practical 

Manifestations: 

Experiential 

Smart 

Recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being 

Unity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smart 

Centrality  of  mystical  experience  and  the  common  doctrine  of  an 
Absolute  with  which  the  contemplative  can  gain  identification 

Unity 

Practical 

Manifestations: 

Experiential 

Smart 

Concept  of  a  Creator:  from  “personal  Creator  of  the  world  who 
reveals  himself  in  human  history”  to  impersonal  deity  to  no  Creator 

Disunity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smart 

Immortality:  from  Imperishability  of  an  eternal  soul  to  eternal  life 
granted  by  God  to  belief  in  reincarnation  or  rebirth 

Disunity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smart 

Zero  to  one  to  many  incarnations  of  God 

Disunity 

Beliefs: 

Mythological 

Peterson  and 
Seligman‘“* 

24  strengths  related  to  6  categories  of  virtues  found  in  all  cultures: 

(1)  wisdom  and  knowledge,  (2)  courage,  (3)  love  and  humanity,  (4) 
justice,  (5)  temperance,  and  (6)  spirituality  and  transcendence 

Unity 

Beliefs:  Ethical 

Smith 

Conviction  that  .  .in  the  midst  of  all  the  religions  of  man  there 
stands  one  so  incomparably  superior  that  significant  religious  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  others  which  is  not  present  in  equal  or 
clearer  form  within  this  religion  itself.” 

Disunity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smith 

The  Golden  Rule 

Unity 

Beliefs:  Ethical 

Smith 

“Man’s  self-centeredness  as  the  source  of  his  troubles”  and 
religions’  role  as  helping  man  in  the  conquest  of  self-centeredness 

Unity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smith 

Acknowledgment  of  “a  universal  Divine  Ground  from  which  man 
has  sprung  and  in  relation  to  which  his  true  good  is  to  be  soughf’ 

Unity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smith 

This  world:  From  constant  to  improvable 

Disunity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smith 

The  Soul:  no  soul  vs.  eternal  soul 

Disunity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smith 

God  and  history:  From  a  God  aloof  from  time  and  history  to  a  God 
whose  essence  is  manifested  in  historical  acts 

Disunity 

Beliefs: 

Doctrinal 

Smith 

A  God  of  love  revealed  himself  to  “his  other  children”  as  well,  with 
these  other  revelations  taking  “different  facets  and  different  forms 
according  to  the  difference  in  nature  of  individual  souls  and  the 
differences  in  character  of  local  traditions  and  civilizations.” 

Unity 

Beliefs: 

Mythological 

'“’ibid.,  537-540. 

1 08 

Huitt  and  Robbins,  “An  Introduction  to  Spiritual  Development,”  17. 
'°^Smith,  The  Religions  of  Man,  310-312. 
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To  complete  the  identification  and  analysis  of  commonalities  and  differenees 
among  major  world  religions  whieh  eould  lend  themselves  to  a  WRAPS  Indieator  and 
whieh  would  be  useful  for  military  leaders  to  be  aware  of  for  their  own  world  religion 
awareness  and  for  their  personal  spiritual  development,  the  individual  areas  of  potential 
unity  or  disunity  eould  be  eompared  side  by  side  aeeording  to  the  positions  of  eaeh  of  the 
seven  major  religions  of  interest  in  this  thesis.  Furthermore,  one  could  compare  concepts 
of  spiritual  development  within  eaeh  major  world  religion;  this  data  eould  be  soureed 
from  the  phenomenological  discussions  by  each  scholar  of  the  Ethieal  Dimension  of 
religion,  as  well  as  from  works  sueh  as  Psyehologist  Erik  Erikson’s  Adulthood,  a 
eollection  of  essays  from  experts  in  several  religions  and  eultures  regarding  how  eaeh 
soeiety  separately  defines  the  eoneept  of  “adulthood.” These  analyses  were  not 
performed  as  part  of  the  eurrent  thesis  due  to  time  eonstraints.  However,  sueh 
eomparisons  eould  be  used  to  suggest  specifie  seales,  or  continuums  of  conviction  or 
belief,  that  eould  be  measured  on  an  individual  basis  and  in  eomparison  with  world 
religion  traditions  in  a  spiritual  self-development  tool. 

One  must  note  that  this  phenomenological  approach  to  world  religion  awareness 
focuses  on  the  “Great  Tradition”  or  eaeh  religion,  or  the  “formal,  written  eanonie  version 
of  a  religion,”  rather  than  the  “Eittle  Traditions,”  or  the  “daily  practiees  of  a  religion”  that 
vary  widely  aeeording  to  region  or  eommunity.  Though  the  Marine  Corps  University 
emphasizes  that  marines  must  learn  these  Eittle  Traditions  prior  to  deployment  beeause 
“loeal  praetiee  .  .  .  ultimately  has  mueh  more  power  to  influenee  loeal  peoples’  behaviors 

''^’Erik  H.  Erikson,  ed..  Adulthood  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Ine., 

1978). 
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and  beliefs,”  the  foeus  of  this  thesis  is  on  eombining  spiritual  self-development  with 

religious  euitural  awareness,  and  doing  so  neeessitates  approaehing  religions  in  their 

broadest  natures  to  understand  and  assimilate  the  wisdom  inherent  to  eaeh.  Also,  this 

approaeh  to  understanding  world  religions  from  the  standpoint  of  what  adherents  “ought” 

to  do  is  one  that  is  only  reeently  possible: 

Only  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  the  patient  work  of  many  seholars  made 
available  the  saered  writings  of  the  world.  Now  most  of  the  chief  texts  have  been 
translated  and  edited.  Thus  only  recently  has  it  become  possible  for  a  genuine 
dialogue  between  religions  to  take  place.  .  .  .  We  must  not  underestimate  the 
dramatic  change  that  has  come  over  the  religious  scene  in  the  last  sixty  years  and 
more:  now  for  the  first  time  in  human  history  it  is  possible  for  members  of  the 
various  religions.  East  or  West,  to  speak  to  one  another  in  an  informed  and 
sympathetic  manner.  ...  It  is  surely  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  now  at  last  men  of 
different  faiths  have  the  opportunity  for  mutual  comprehension.  Ignorance  was 
never  a  virtue. 

Several  drawbacks  apply  to  the  application  of  the  methods  of  phenomenology  of 
religion  to  military  education  and  training.  According  to  Professor  of  Religion  Gavin 
Flood,  “religious  studies  [involve]  ...  a  subject  area  of  great  cultural  and  personal 
significance  that  needs  to  be  located  centrally  in  contemporary  debates  about  meaning, 
ethics,  globalization,  capital  and  power.”  One  possible  reason  for  minimal  interplay 
between  these  fields  of  study  may  have  been  defined  by  Flood’s  call  to  students  of 
religion  to  move  beyond  the  limitations  and  assumptions  of  phenomenology. 
Phenomenology,  he  explains,  has  been  the  defining  approach  to  comparative  religion 
during  the  twentieth  century  but  was  based  on  the  Enlightenment  “philosophy  of 
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Salmon!  and  Holmes-Eber,  Operational  Culture  for  the  Warfighter,  194-195. 
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Smart,  The  Religious  Experiences  of  Mankind,  22-23. 
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Gavin  Flood,  Beyond  Phenomenology  Rethinking  the  Study  of  Religion  (New 
York:  Cassell,  1999),  235. 
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consciousness”  and  acceptance  of  universals.  Still  today,  university  textbooks  on  the 
study  of  religion  generally  disregard  eritieal  diseussions  of  assumptions  and  perspeetives 
and  rather  assume  among  world  religions  a  “eommon  essenee  variously  manifested.”''"^ 
Flood  argues  that  while  the  use  of  phenomenology  was  expeeted  to  lead  to  “objeetive, 
unbiased,  empathetie  understanding  of  religions  that  moved  away  from  the  traditional 
Christian  attitude  to  other  religions  either  as  wrong,  or  as  pale  refleetions  of  its  truth,”  its 
inherent  assumption  of  a  eommon  essenee  runs  eounter  to  modern  aeademie  diseourse  in 
other  fields  of  study,  and  its  Husserlian  philosophy  of  eonseiousness  idea  of  an  objeetive 
observer  disregards  the  influenee  of  history,  eulture,  and  language  on  both  the  observer 
and  on  the  observed,  inadvertently  hiding  that  faet  behind  a  eloak  of  “objeetivist 
seienee.”"^  Flood  states  that  religions  should  not  be  studied  apart  from  their  historieal, 
politieal,  eultural,  linguistie,  and  soeial  eontexts,  and  that  beeause  religious  studies  ean 
never  be  unbiased,  all  studies  should  involve  a  rigorous  metatheoretieal  diseourse  that 
identifies  assumptions  and  eommenting  oritieally  on  them. 

Summary  of  Way  #1 

Based  on  this  analysis  of  phenomenologieal  studies  of  religion,  a  useful  measure 
of  world  religion  awareness  eould  be  struetured  in  three  ways.  One,  it  eould  ask  questions 
regarding  a  serviee  member’s  knowledge  of  world  religions  by  asking  questions  about 
eaeh  aeeording  to  Smart’s  six  dimensions  of  religion:  the  Doetrinal,  Mythologieal, 
Ethieal,  Ritual,  Experiential,  and  Soeial  Dimensions.  Two,  a  measure  of  world  religion 


"^Ibid.,  6. 
"^Ibid.,  8-9. 
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awareness  could  ask  an  individual  to  identify  traits  specific  to  their  own  religious  or 
atheist  worldview,  both  in  terms  of  their  beliefs  and  their  “practical  manifestations,”  or 
compare  the  individual’s  personal  convictions  toward  the  identified  potential  unity  or 
disunity  among  world  religions,  and  offer  respondents  data  upon  completion  of  the  test 
that  compares  their  responses  to  those  of  adherents  to  other  religions  as  interpreted  and 
catalogued  by  Phenomenologists  of  Religion.  Three,  as  recommended  by  the  Marine 
Corps  University,  a  measure  should  recognize  the  different  operational  impacts  of  “Great 
Traditions”  and  “Little  Traditions,”  whether  by  simply  discussing  the  differences  as  part 
of  the  measure,  or  possibly  by  offering  data  upon  completion  that  demonstrates  those 
differences  as  an  example.  Four,  as  Flood  recommends,  any  measure  of  world  religion 
awareness  should  rigorously  identify  and  specify  the  cultural  assumptions  from  which  it 
was  created  and  the  goals  it  pursues  in  creation  of  the  measure.  Any  or  all  of  these 
methods  would  make  up  the  world  religion  awareness  portion  of  a  spiritual  development 
educational  tool.  The  next  section  reviews  theories  of  religious  and  spiritual  development 
from  the  perspective  of  the  psychologist. 

Way  #2:  The  Psychology  Approach  to  Spiritual  Development 

psychology.  1653,  ‘study  of  the  soul’.  .  .  from  Gk.  [Greek] /»syA:/ze-  ‘breath,  spirit, 
soul’  .  .  .  +  logia  ‘study  of’ 

While  the  Army  acknowledges  the  importance  of  religion  to  many  of  its  service 
members,  it  also  offers,  “all  things  of  the  spirit  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be 


''^Online  Etymology  Dictionary  Website,  “Psychology,”  http://www. etymonline. 
com/index.php?term=psychology  (accessed  November  4,  2008). 
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religious.” Approaching  spiritual  development  from  a  position  that  excludes  discussion 
of  individual  world  religions,  but  includes  the  input  of  their  adherents,  then,  is  also  an 
option.  In  this  case,  development  of  the  service  member’s  spirit  requires  “self-reflection 
and  self-awareness,  and  individual  assumption  of  responsibility  for  developing  a  broad 
concept  of  a  meaningful  life,  faith,  and  social  awareness. The  goal  of  such  efforts  is 
to  refine  the  leader’s  worldview.  This  approach  brings  with  it  its  own  pros  and  cons, 
though.  It  neglects  the  importance  of  open  religious  discussion  to  Americans  and  to 
people  of  other  cultures.  As  the  previous  section  introduced  a  directly  religious  approach 
to  measuring  spiritual  development,  this  section  will  discuss  this  indirectly  religious 
approach,  through  culturally  sensitive  psychology.  Four  theories  will  be  discussed  due  to 
their  attempts  to  establish  intercultural  validity  and  the  wide  appeal:  Kohlberg’s  thory  of 
moral  stages  of  development,  Fowler’s  theory  of  stages  of  faith  development,  Seligman’s 
theory  of  universal  character  traits  and  virtues,  and  Wolman’s  concept  of  Spiritual 
Intelligence. 

Moral  and  Faith  Stages  of  Development 

Moral  and  spiritual  developmental  psychology  theories  were  reviewed  in  order  to 
identify  stages  with  which  military  leaders  can  identify  through  use  of  a  spirituality 
measurement  tool.  While  the  works  of  Jean  Piaget,  Lawrence  Kohlberg,  and  Erik  Erikson 
have  been  among  the  most  influential  in  the  field  of  developmental  psychology,  the 
theories  of  Eawrence  Kohlberg  in  the  area  of  moral  development  are  most  applicable  to 

''^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  56. 

"^Ibid. 
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this  thesis  topic.  Additionally,  the  work  of  James  Fowler  in  the  area  of  faith  development 
integrates  the  theories  of  Piaget,  Kohlberg,  and  Erikson  in  a  comprehensive  theory 
directly  applicable  to  the  topic  of  spiritual  development  in  the  military.  Therefore,  the 
following  paragraphs  review  the  major  points  of  both  Kohlberg ’s  and  Fowler’s  theories 
in  a  rather  simplified  manner,  but  one  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  military  strategy 
for  selection  or  creation  of  a  spiritual  development  tool. 


Kohlberg ’s  Stages  of  Moral  Development 
Kohlberg’s  theory  of  stages  of  moral  development  developed  as  a  result  of  a 
rigorous  philosophical  basis  and  empirical  evidence  suggesting  its  legitimacy.  His  theory 
is  comprised  of  three  levels  of  moral  development— the  preconventional,  conventional, 
and  postconventional  principled  levels— and  two  stages  within  each  level  for  a  total  of  six 
stages,  shown  below  in  table  3.'^^  The  defining  principles  for  each  level  and  stage  are 
well  summarized  in  this  dissertation  passage  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Michael  Turner  of 
West  Point: 

The  preconventional  level,  the  lowest  level  in  Kohlberg’s  theory,  is  characterized 
by  behavior  motivated  by  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Consisting  of  two 
stages,  stage  one  is  aptly  called  “Punishment  and  Obedience,”  where  the 
immediate  physical  consequences  of  an  action  determine  its  goodness  or  badness. 
This  is  an  egocentric  sociomoral  perspective.  His  level  ends  with  stage  two, 
labeled  “Instrumental  Exchange.”  One’s  perspective  in  this  stage  is  “You  scratch 
my  back.  I'll  scratch  yours.”  Right  action  consists  of  what  instrumentally  gratifies 
one's  own  needs.  At  the  conventional  level,  which  is  the  next  level,  acceptance  of 
the  rules  and  standards  of  one’s  group  occurs.  Individuals  at  stage  three 
(Interpersonal  Conformity)  exhibit  a  marked  awareness  of  group  membership  and 
the  value  of  friendship.  One  will  act  to  gain  the  approval  of  others,  and  what  is 
right  consists  of  conformity  to  the  behavioral  expectations  of  one’s  peers.  In  stage 
four,  named  “Law  and  Order,”  conduct  is  regulated  by  societal  rules,  laws,  and 


''^James  W.  Fowler,  Stages  of  Faith:  The  Psychology  of  Human  Development  and 
the  Quest  for  Meaning  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1981),  52. 
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legitimate  authority  figures.  The  need  to  maintain  the  soeial  order  influences 

one’s  actions.  At  the  postconventional  level,  which  is  the  final  and  most 

sophisticated  level,  one  identifies  with  the  general  moral  principles  that  motivate 

him  or  her.  The  laws,  rules,  and  expectations  of  society  are  subservient  to  moral 

principles.  .  .  .  An  individual  faced  with  a  dilemma  at  this  level  would  most  likely 

make  appeals  to  basic  fairness  and  equality  over  the  need  to  maintain  stability  and 

order  within  society.  For  an  individual  in  stage  five  (Social-Contract  Orientation), 

laws  are  acceptable  only  if  they  do  not  clash  with  one’s  moral  beliefs.  Stage  six 

(Universal  Ethical  Principles)  is  the  highest  stage  in  Kohlberg’s  moral 

development  theory,  and  virtually  no  one  functions  consistently  at  this  stage.  An 

individual  at  this  stage  uses  the  self-prescribed  ethical  principles  of  his  own 
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conscience  to  determine  right  and  wrong.  .  .  . 

These  stages  were  theorized  following  interviews  Kohlberg  conducted  during  which  eh 
would  ask  his  participants  to  make  judgments  regarding  several  moral  dilemmas  and  to 
describe  the  reasons  for  their  judgments. 


Table  3.  Kohlberg’s  Stages  of  Moral  Development 

Level 

Stage 

Preconventional  Level 

1 .  Heteronomous  Morality 

2.  Instrumental  Exchange 

Conventional  Level 

3.  Mutual  Interpersonal  Relations 

4.  Social  System  and  Conscience 

Postconventional  Level 

5.  Social  Contract,  Individual  Rights 

6.  Universal  Ethical  Principles 

Kohlberg’s  theory  has  been  the  subject  of  intense  study  and  debate  for  decades, 
but  is  still  widely  regarded  as  the  standard  for  conceptualizing  moral  development.  His 
theory  assumes  that  universal  morality  exists  as  opposed  to  theories  of  the  cultural 
relativism  of  morality  and  that  “justice  is  primary”  in  decision-making  in  moral 
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Michael  Turner,  “The  Development  and  Testing  of  an  Army  Leader 
Intermediate  Ethical  Concepts  Measure”  (Ph.D.  diss..  University  of  Alabama,  2008),  12- 
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dilemmas. To  demonstrate  the  universal  applieability  of  his  theory,  Kohlberg  cited 
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studies  in  Turkey  and  Israel  that  yielded  similar  results  to  his  U.S.  population  studies. 
These  assumptions  and  findings  are  not  directly  opposed  to  the  military  objectives 
discussed  in  chapter  2  for  world  religion  awareness  and  personal  spiritual  development, 
as  they  would  in  fact  support  the  service  member’s  ability  to  “walk  the  high  road”  and  be 
able  to  defend  reasoned,  universally-accepted  actions  on  the  world  stage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  concept  of  stages  does  stand  in  opposition  to  the  MBTI’s  non-judgmental 
approach  to  personality  assessment.  For  this  reason,  any  scale  that  attempts  to  assess  a 
person’s  stage  of  moral  development  must  consider  how  to  guard  against  test-takers 
choosing  socially  desirable  answers  as  opposed  to  honest  responses. 

Fowler’s  Stages  of  Faith  Development 
James  Fowler,  Emory  University  Theology  Professor  Emeritus,  interprets 
Kohlberg ’s  work  in  light  of  spiritual  development  in  his  book  entitled  Stages  of  Faith. 
Eowler  proposes  six  stages  of  faith  development  that  correlate  to  Kohlberg ’s  moral, 
Piaget’s  cognitive,  and  Erikson’s  psychosocial  development  stages;  see  table  4  for  a  list 
of  Eowler’s  stages.  A  summary  of  these  stages  by  psychologist  Randie  E.  Timpe 
follows: 

[Eowler]  proposed  that  the  most  primitive  style  was  the  projective-intuitive  faith 
of  a  little  child.  In  the  second  stage,  mythical-literal  faith,  the  person  accepts 
uncritically  and  literally  the  traditional  faith  stories.  In  the  third  stage,  synthetic- 
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Eawrence  Kohlberg,  Charles  Eevine,  and  Alexandra  Hewer,  Moral  Stages:  A 
Current  Formulation  and  a  Response  to  Critics  (New  York:  Karger,  1983),  66-61 . 

'^^Ibid.,  94 

'^^Eowler,  Stages  of  Faith,  113. 
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conventional  faith,  the  individual  aligns  more  explieitly  with  group  religiosity  and 
lives  a  more  eomplex  story.  The  fourth  stage,  individuative-reflective,  employs  a 
more  abstraet  and  individually  reasoned  universal  form  of  faith.  Individuals 
exhibiting  the  fifth  stage,  the  conjunctive  stage,  reeognize  the  symbolic  nature  of 
truth.  Only  a  few  individuals  achieve  universalizing  faith  in  which  motivation  and 
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vision  so  focus  on  justice  and  the  needs  of  others  that  the  self  is  decentered. 
Fowler  defined  these  stages  based  upon  the  results  of  359  interviews  he  and  his 
colleagues  conducted  from  1972  to  1981. 


Table  4.  Fowler’s  Faith  Stages 

0.  Undifferentiated  Faith _ 

1.  Intuitive-Projective  Faith 

2.  Mythic-Literal  Faith _ 

3.  Synthetic-Conventional  Faith 

4.  Individuative-Reflective  Faith 

5.  Conjunctive  Faith _ 

6.  Universalizing  Faith _ 


The  way  in  which  Fowler  defines  faith  makes  it  entirely  appropriate  for 
consideration  by  service  members  in  their  spiritual  self-development  for  three  reasons. 
First,  he  presents  “faith”  as  a  concept  that  is  both  culturally  sensitive  and  fundamental  to 
character  development  by  defining  it  as  “a  person’s  way  of  seeing  him-  or  herself  in 
relation  to  others  against  a  background  of  shared  meaning  and  purpose,”  independent  of 
religion  in  its  “content  or  context.” Second,  he  draws  as  clear  a  distinction  between 
theology  and  faith  as  that  drawn  by  religious  phenomenologists  between  theology  and 


'^"^Randie  L.  Timpe,  “Faith  Development  Scale,”  in  Peter  C.  Hill  and  Ralph  W. 
Hood,  Measures  of  Religiosity  (Birmingham,  AL:  Religious  Education  Press,  1999),  168. 

'^^Fowler,  Stages  of  Faith,  4. 
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phenomenology,  thereby  underlining  his  intentional  pursuit  of  objeetivity  and 

applieability  to  persons  of  all  religious  traditions  in  the  formulation  of  his  theory: 

The  stage  theory  is  not  a  theology.  In  itself  its  highly  formal  stage  deseriptions 
have  no  religious  riehness  or  suffieieney  to  offer.  Apart  from  the  stories,  the 
images  of  power  and  the  eenters  of  value  that  partieular  faith  traditions  can  offer 
the  faith  stages  are  mere  scaffolding.  What  these  stages  do  offer,  however,  is  this: 
they  provide  formally  normative  criteria  for  determining  how  adequate, 
responsible,  and  free  of  idolatrous  distortions  our  ways  of  appropriating  and  living 
from  our  particular  traditions  of  faith  actually  are. 

Third,  Fowler  demonstrates  his  consideration  of  the  perspectives  of  adherents  to  major 

world  religions  by  building  his  definition  of  faith  upon  that  of  Harvard  comparative 

religion  scholar  William  Cantwell  Smith.  Despite  the  appropriateness  of  Fowler’s 

concept  of  faith  to  the  service  member’s  spirit,  Fowler’s  overall  theory  has  limited 

immediate  usefulness  for  military  application  as  a  self-development  tool  for  several 

reasons. 

Four  elements  of  the  faith  development  theory  in  particular  restrict  its  immediate 
usefulness  for  military  self-development  purposes.  First,  the  interview  technique  he 
employed  in  the  development  of  his  theory  required  approximately  2.5  hours  of  time  to 
be  devoted  by  trained  interviewers  to  each  subject;  this  interview  method  would  be 
resource  intensive  for  the  military  to  employ  and  impractical  for  self-development.  An 
alternative  to  the  interview  method,  called  the  “Faith  Development  Scale,”  was  created 
by  other  psychologists  to  operationalize  Fowler’s  theory  in  a  simpler  quantifiable  format; 
it  will  be  reviewed  later  in  this  thesis.  Second,  though  the  interview  subjects  accounted 
for  by  Fowler’s  research  were  of  a  wide  range  of  ages  (from  3.5  to  84)  and  were  evenly 

'^'’Ibid.,  293. 

'^’ibid.,  9. 
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represented  in  gender,  raee  and  religious  preferenees  were  not  represented  in  pereentages 
eomparable  to  U.S.  military  serviee  populations;  Fowler’s  subjeets  were  predominantly 
whites  (97.8  pereent)  and  less  than  3.6  pereent  were  Orthodox  Christians  or  adherents  to 
any  religion  other  than  Christianity  or  Judaism.  Third,  Fowler  aeknowledges  in  Stages 
of  Faith  that  he  and  his  eolleagues,  as  of  publieation  of  the  book,  “have  not  yet  eondueted 
signifieant  eross-eultural  interview  researeh;”  instead,  subjeets  were  U.S.  or  Canadian 
eitizens  residing  in  Boston,  Chieago,  Atlanta,  and  Toronto.  Fourth,  Fowler  also 
aeknowledges  that  his  researeh  findings  are  presented  “to  provoke  thought  and 
eomment,”  but  “not  to  eonfirm  or  refute”  his  theory.  For  these  reasons,  further 
researeh  should  be  eondueted  to  better  assess  the  validity  of  Fowler’s  theory  when 
applied  to  persons  of  diverse  raeial,  religious,  and  eultural  baekgrounds  before  suggesting 
that  his  eonelusions  are  applieable  and  eomparable  for  serviee  members. 

Differenees  Among  Value  Systems  Applieable 
to  the  Serviee  Member 

While  measuring  moral  or  faith  development,  as  defined  by  Kohlberg  and  Fowler, 
ean  offer  a  serviee  member  a  eonstruet  by  whieh  they  ean  envision  and  work  towards 
higher  levels  of  development,  defining  the  serviee  member’s  values,  eharaeter  traits,  and 
spiritual  essenee  ean  offer  them  a  lexieon  for  diseussing  and  understanding  the  “self’  and 
the  “other.”  It  is  this  type  of  nonjudgmental  definition  that  has  helped  make  the  MBTI  as 

315-317. 

'^‘'ibid.,  315. 

'^>id.,  323. 
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popular  and  useful  as  it  is.  The  following  paragraphs  further  discuss  the  measurement  of 
values,  character  traits,  and  aspects  of  spiritual  intelligence. 

First,  understanding  value  differences  among  cultures  is  one  of  the  primary 
requisite  steps  to  expanding  a  person’s  worldview,  especially  necessary  if  one  considers 
the  standpoint  that  our  values  underlie  our  attitudes  and  actions.  Many  questions  arise 
when  differences  in  values  are  distinguished  among  populations.  Do  primary  values 
differ  throughout  the  world,  or  are  there  universal  values  for  all  of  mankind?  Some 
studies  suggest  that  values  differ  significantly  among  countries  according  to  cultural 
dimensions.  Geert  Hofstede’s  cultural  study  for  IBM  claims  that  cultural  differences  can 
be  evaluated  along  indices  involving  Power  Distance,  Individualism,  Masculinity,  and 
Uncertainty  Avoidance.  The  World  Value  Survey’s  ongoing  studies  suggest  significant 
value  differences  among  nations  and  civilizations  along  “secular/rational”  and 
“survival/self-expression”  lines.  Conversely,  other  theorists  claim  that  universal  values 
do  exist.  Former  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  has  argued  that  the  virtues  of 
“peace,  freedom,  social  progress,  equal  rights,  and  human  dignity”  have  been  agreed  to 
throughout  the  world  and  expressed  in  both  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Lawrence  Kohlberg  also  reasoned  that  universal  values 
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Geert  Hofstede,  “The  Cultural  Relativity  of  Organizational  Practices  and 
Theories,”  Journal  of  International  Business  Studies  (pre-1986)  (Fall  1983):  14,  000002, 
ABI/INFORM  Global,  75. 

'^^Ronald  Inglehart,  “Inglehart-Welzel  Cultural  Map  of  the  World,”  on  the  World 
Values  Survey  website,  http://www.worldvaluessurvey.com/  (accessed  November  18, 
2008). 

'^^Kofi  Annan,  “Do  We  Still  Have  Universal  Values?,”  Lecture  at  Tubingen 
University,  Germany,  December  12,  2003,  2.  http://www.paep.ca/en/CIYL/ 
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exist,  with  “justice  as  primary  in  defining  the  moral  domain”  and  reversibility  as  the 


“ultimate  criterion  of  justice;”  this  determination  led  him  to  recognize  expressions  of 
reversibility  as  demonstrative  of  the  highest  level  of  moral  development  in  his  stage 
theory/^"^  It  may  be  argued  that  the  first  two  conclusions  are  more  empirically  proven 
through  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  vast  populations,  but  their  research  began  with  the 
intention  of  identifying  and  naming  differences.  Similarly,  it  could  be  maintained  that  the 
latter  opinions  suggesting  universality  are  more  philosophically  based  and  that  these 
authors  intended  to  identify  commonalities.  Perhaps  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  made 
from  this  analysis  is,  in  the  words  of  author  Elbert  Hubbard,  “we  find  what  we  expect  to 
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find,  and  we  receive  what  we  ask  for.” 

While  value  differences  can  pervade  cultures  from  a  number  of  sources, 
institutions  can  also  articulate  vales  that  they  wish  to  encourage  and  reward.  Each  of  the 
military  services  has  in  fact  developed  its  own  sets  of  “core  values:”  Honor,  Courage,  and 
Commitment  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  Integrity,  Service  Before  Self,  and 
Excellence  in  the  Air  Eorce,  and  Eoyalty,  Duty,  Respect,  Selfless  Service,  Honor, 
Integrity,  and  Personal  Courage  (EDRSHIP)  in  the  Army.  Beyond  these  simple 


2006/doc/Global%20Ethics%20-%20Do%20We%20Still%20Have%20Universal%20 
Values%20-%20Kofi%20A.%20Annan.pdf  (accessed  November  18,  2008). 

'^"^Kohlberg  et  ah,  72,  91,  and  95. 

'^^Elbert  Hubbard,  quoted  at  QuotationsBook  Website,  “Hubbard,  Elbert,” 
http://quotationsbook.com/author/3607  (accessed  November  18,  2008). 

'^^U.S.  Navy  Website,  “Honor,  Courage,  Commitment,”  http://www.navy.mil/ 
navydata/navy_legacy_hr.asp?id=193  (accessed  August  19,  2008);  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
University,  “User's  Guide  to  Marine  Corps  Values,”  http://navyrotc.berkeley.edu/ 
Servicebriefs/briefs/core_values/user's%20guide%20to%20marine%20corps%20values.p 
df  (accessed  October  14,  2008);  U.S.  Air  Eorce  Academy  Website,  “United  States  Air 
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statements,  though,  multiple  doeuments  ean  set  forth  multiple  sets  of  values  even  within  a 
single  serviee— eonsider  the  faet  that  serviee  members  must  also  live  up  to  the  values 
expressed  in  the  Warrior  Ethos,  the  Navy  Ethos,  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  (NCO) 
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Creed,  the  Soldier’s  and  Sailor’s  Creeds,  and  the  oath  of  enlistment  or  oath  of  office. 
Whether  this  multitude  of  values  truly  differs  in  substance  is  another  question,  though, 
and  will  not  be  addressed  in  this  study.  To  further  complicate  the  matter  of  defining 
military  values,  though  this  issue  also  will  not  be  addressed  in  this  study,  one  must  also 
consider  whether  value  systems  necessarily  differ  among  branches  within  each  service 
(e.g.  infantry,  artillery,  armor,  and  others). 

In  any  case,  the  fact  that  each  of  the  institutions  above  name  values  in  a  different 
way  means  that  communicating  about  values  among  groups  both  internal  and  external  to 
the  military  can  still  be  cumbersome  and  misleading.  Settling  on  the  naming  conventions 
of  a  common  set  of  values  and  prioritizing  those  values  according  to  institutional  needs 
would  improve  communication,  awareness,  and  understanding  and  facilitate  focused 
interventions.  Psychologists  Christopher  Peterson  and  Martin  E.  P.  Seligman  have  made 
great  inroads  into  creating  such  a  universally  accepted  list  with  their  handbook  for  the 
classification  of  “character  strengths  and  virtues.” 


Eorce  Core  Values,”  http://www.usafa.af  mil/core-value/index. html  (accessed  August  19, 
2008);  and  GoArmy.com  Website,  “Eiving  the  Army  Values,”  http://www.goarmy.com/ 
life/livmg_the_army_values.jsp  (accessed  August  19,  2008). 

'^^Department  of  the  Army,  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-7-01,  18-19.  The  text  of 
the  new  Navy  Ethos  is  available  in  Dan  Meaney,  “Top  Naval  Officer  in  Europe  Explains 
the  Importance  of  Navy  Ethos,”  1 1/7/2008  story  number  NNS08 1 107-27,  Navy.mil 
Website,  http://www.navy. mil/search/display. asp?story_id=40795  (accessed  November 
9,  2008). 
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Peterson  and  Seligman’s  Character  Strengths  and  Virtues 

As  an  alternative  to  studying  values  that  may  be  proscribed  for  personal 
development,  Psychologists  Christopher  Peterson  and  Martin  E.  P.  Seligman  turned  their 
attention  to  universal  character  strengths  and  virtues— by  which  a  person’s 
character  may  be  identified.  In  their  book  by  the  same  name,  Peterson  and  Seligman 
present  24  strengths  of  character  sorted  into  six  categories  of  virtues  that  they  have  culled 
from  a  very  wide  range  of  sources,  including  both  psychological  studies  and  major  world 
religious  traditions. 

To  come  up  with  this  list,  Peterson  and  Seligman  scoured  academic  literature 
from  fields  such  as  education,  psychology,  and  sociology,  consulted  Gallup  polls,  and 
considered  the  views  of  scholars,  important  persons  in  history,  and  purveyors  of  pop 
culture,  all  in  an  attempt  to  “leave  no  stone  unturned  in  identifying  candidate  strengths 
for  the  classification.”  Once  an  initial  list  had  been  produced,  character  traits  were  only 
retained  if  they  satisfied  the  majority  of  ten  criteria,  paraphrased  below: 

1 .  they  fulfill  criteria  for  a  good  life 

2.  they  are  valued  for  their  own  sake 

3.  their  display  does  not  immediately  cause  negative  effects  to  others 

4.  they  can  not  be  phrased  as  the  opposite  of  another  positive  trait 

5.  they  can  be  measured  due  to  the  ability  to  evidence  them  in  a  broad  number  of 
situations 

'^^Christopher  Peterson  and  Martin  E.  P.  Seligman,  Character  Strengths  and 
Virtues:  A  Handbook  and  Classification  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  Inc., 

2004),  15,  http://books. google. com/books?hl=en&lr=&id=QqPiP I C7cy4C&oi= 
fnd&pg=PR13&dq=%22signature+strengths%22+seligman&ots=oXy7A4Jdwb&sig=V3 
HmM2ARq0oazSHDse6kGVqsMfw#PPA29,Ml  (accessed  November  12,  2008). 
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6.  they  are  distinguishable  from  other  positive  traits 

7.  they  are  reinforced  by  cultural  icons 

8.  they  could  be  possessed  by  some  “character  prodigies” 

9.  they  could  be  completely  absent  from  some  people 

10.  they  are  reinforced  by  societal  rituals. 

Finally,  the  24  character  traits  that  remained  on  their  list  were  divided  into  six  groupings 
of  related  virtues  that  they  identified  as  universal  in  nature  through  a  careful  review  of 
texts  from  major  world  religions  and  philosophical  viewpoints.  The  philosophies  they 
focused  on  were  those  delineated  by  Ninian  Smart:  “Confucianism  and  Taoism  in  China, 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism  in  South  Asia,  and  ancient  Greece,  Judeo-Christianity,  and 
Islam  in  the  West.”'"^'*  Though  this  thesis  will  not  discuss  in  depth  the  findings  of  their 
reviews  of  major  religious  texts,  the  discussion  of  their  research  in  this  area  in  Character 
Strengths  and  Virtues  offers  an  exceptional  basis  for  the  combination  of  world  religion 
awareness  studies  and  personal  spiritual  development. 

The  result  of  their  research  was  the  identification  of  six  universal  virtues— wisdom 
and  knowledge,  courage,  humanity,  justice,  temperance,  and  transcendence— that 
comprise  24  character  strengths.  The  psychologists  admit  that  simplifying  the  naming 
function  for  each  trait  may  cloud  the  depth  that  each  trait  entails.  Also,  classifying  related 
virtues  sometimes  forces  a  trait  into  one  category  when  it  could  appropriately  fit  into 
another  as  well.  Nevertheless,  their  classification  offers  a  reasoned,  culturally 

'^‘'ibid.,  17-27. 

'^>id.,  34. 

'^“ibid.,  16  and  31. 
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sensitive,  and  exhaustively  researehed  theory  of  what  makes  up  “character.”  Table  5 

142 

below  lists  all  of  the  strengths  they  identified  according  to  these  six  categories. 


Table  5.  Peterson’s  and  Seligman’s  Character  Strengths  and  Virtues 

Virtue 

Character  Strengths 

Wisdom  and  Knowledge 

Creativity  (originality,  ingenuity) 

Curiosity  (interest,  novelty-seeking,  openness  to  experience) 

Open-mindedness  (judgment,  critical  thinking) 

Love  of  learning 

Perspective  (wisdom) 

Courage 

Bravery  (valor) 

Persistence  (perseverance,  industriousness) 

Integrity  (authenticity,  honesty) 

Vitality  (zest,  enthusiasm,  vigor,  energy) 

Humanity 

Love 

Kindness 

Social  intelligence  (emotional  intelligence,  personal  intelligence) 

Justice 

Citizenship  (social  responsibility,  loyalty,  teamwork) 

Fairness 

Leadership 

Temperance 

Forgiveness  and  mercy 

Humility  /  Modesty 

Prudence 

Self-regulation  (self-control) 

Transcendence 

Appreciation  of  beauty  and  excellence  (awe,  wonder,  elevation) 

Gratitude 

Hope  (optimism,  future-mindedness,  future  orientation) 

Humor  (playfulness) 

Spirituality  (religiousness,  faith,  purpose) 

Peterson’s  and  Seligman’s  naming  conventions  could  be  adopted  by  the  military 
as  the  means  to  communicate  the  services’  core  values  in  accordance  with  universal 
standards  for  character.  If  the  military  chose  to  do  so,  this  and  other  research  in  these 
psychologists’  field  of  “positive  psychology”  could  offer  leaders  specific  tested 
intervention  methods  for  fostering  the  growth  of  such  traits.  One  military  study  has 


'^^Ibid.,  29-30. 
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already  compared  a  selection  of  Army  core  values  and  doctrinal  leadership  attributes  to 


these  Peterson’s  and  Seligman’s  terms;  Table  6  expands  on  the  findings  of  that  study. 
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Table  6.  Military  Service  Core  Values  Aligned  to  Character  Strengths 

Character  Strengths 

Army  Values 

Navy  &  Marine 
Corps  Core  Values 

Air  Force  Core 
Values 

Creativity  (originality,  ingenuity) 

Curiosity  (interest,  novelty-seeking, 
openness  to  experience) 

Open-mindedness  (judgment,  critical 
thinking) 

Love  of  learning 

Perspective  (wisdom) 

Bravery  (valor) 

Personal  Courage 

Courage 

Persistence  (perseverance,  industriousness) 

Duty 

Commitment 

Excellence 

Integrity  (authenticity,  honesty) 

Flonor,  Integrity 

Flonor 

Integrity 

Vitality  (zest,  enthusiasm,  vigor,  energy) 

Excellence 

Love 

Kindness 

Social  intelligence  (emotional  intelligence, 
personal  intelligence) 

Citizenship  (social  responsibility,  loyalty, 
teamwork) 

Loyalty,  Duty, 
Selfless  Service 

Commitment 

Service  Before 
Self 

Fairness 

Respect 

Leadership 

Personal  Courage 

Courage 

Forgiveness  and  mercy 

Flumility  /  Modesty 

Prudence 

Self-regulation  (self-control) 

Service  Before 
Self 

Appreciation  of  beauty  and  excellence 
(awe,  wonder,  elevation) 

Gratitude 

Flope  (optimism,  future-mindedness,  future 
orientation) 

Flumor  (playfulness) 

Spirituality  (religiousness,  faith,  purpose) 

'"^^Michael  D.  Matthews,  Jarle  Eld,  Dennis  Kelly,  Jennifer  K.  S.  Bailey,  and 
Christopher  Peterson,  “Character  Strengths  and  Virtues:  An  International  Comparison,” 
Military  Psychology,  no.  18  (Suppl.)  (2006):  S58-S59. 
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Wolman’s  Spiritual  Intelligence 

Before  spirituality  can  be  measured,  it  must  be  defined  for  the  individual  in  an 


objective  manner.  Just  as  the  MBTI  has  offered  service  members  a  language  with  which 
they  may  talk  about  inherent  personality  differences  important  to  self-awareness  and 
targeted  leadership  techniques,  former  Harvard  Medical  School  psychologist  Richard 
Wolman  claims  that  the  concept  of  “spiritual  intelligence”  described  through  the  seven 
factors  of  the  PsychoMatrix  Spirituality  Inventory  (PSI)  establish  a  “language  with  which 
to  approach  people  and  learn  about  their  spiritual  thoughts,  feelings,  practices,  and 
experiences.”'"^"^  While  the  concept  of  spiritual  intelligence  has  been  promoted  by  a 
number  of  researchers  in  different  manners,  this  thesis  will  focus  on  Wolman’s  definition 
only. 


Wolman’s  theory  of  “spiritual  intelligence,”  developed  in  his  book.  Thinking  With 

Your  Soul,  involves  seven  factors  he  determined  by  conducting  statistical  factor  analysis 

on  the  responses  of  714  people  to  80  statements  in  a  pilot  study  of  his  PsychoMatrix 

Spirituality  Inventory  (PSI),  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter.  The 

questions  his  study  was  designed  to  answer  were  along  the  lines  of  the  following: 

What  defines  a  personal  connection  to  the  sacred?  What  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
practices  shape  spiritual  experience?  Are  there  commonalities  in  how  individuals 
experience  this  phenomenon?  Do  certain  types  of  personalities  experience  the 
ineffable  in  similar  ways?  How  does  the  spiritual  experience  affect  our  personal 
and  professional  relationships?  What  role  does  spirit  play  in  the  work  we  do?  Are 
there  evolutionary  forces  that  drive  and  direct  our  search  for  the  meaningful  and 
the  good?  Is  there  an  underlying  neuropsychological  and  neurophysiological 
structure  or  spiritual  experience?'"'^ 


'"'"'Richard  N.  Wolman,  Thinking  With  Your  Soul:  Spiritual  Intelligence  and  Why 
It  Matters  (New  York:  Random  House,  Inc.,  2001),  252. 

'^^Ibid.,  I2I-I22. 
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He  generated  the  items  in  his  test  deseribing  spiritual  behavior  and  experienee  after 
eonsultations  with  “family,  friends,  elergy,  other  psyehologists,  aeademies,  writers, 
musieians,  and  poets,”  after  foeus  groups  with  students  and  staff  regarding  publieations  in 
the  area  of  “mind/body  studies,”  and  based  on  Wolman’s  personal  experienees  as  a 
psyehotherapist/"^^  Wolman  believed  it  important  to  distinguish  spirituality  from 
psyehopathology,  i.e.  ensuring  that  reports  of  spiritual  phenomenon  were  not  mental 
trieks  of  the  mind.  He  foeused  on  questions  of  “aetual  experienee  and  behavior”  that 

eould  be  easily  deseribed  and  understood  by  a  vast  number  of  people  without  arousing 
philosophieal  debate  over  speeifie  terminology:  “rather  than  use  ideologieal  questions 
that  eould  eause  endless  eontroversy  and  theologieal  sophistry,  I  deeided  to  eoneentrate 
my  efforts  on  understanding  spiritual  practiees  and  psyeho-spiritual  experienee.”  Some 
findings  from  his  studies,  in  addition  to  the  seven  faetors  he  found,  were  that  “seores  on 
all  faetors  are  eorrelated  with  age”  and  that  “women  showed  higher  faetor  seores  than 
men,  in  a  statistieally  signifieant  fashion.”'"^^ 

Wolman  diseusses  the  relation  of  “spiritual  intelligenee”  to  other  eoneepts  of 
intelligenee  and  to  measurements  of  moral  development.  With  regard  to  other  eoneepts  of 
intelligenee,  Wolman  explains. 

Problem  solving  is  partieularly  important  for  theorists  sueh  as  Gardner,  who 
define  intelligenee  in  terms  of  abilities  to  solve  problems  and  fashion  produets. 
Gardner  has  speeifieally  ruled  out  of  the  kingdom  of  intelligenees  a  spiritual 

'^'’Ibid.,  122-123. 

'^’ibid.,  124. 

'^^Ibid.,  125. 

'^‘'ibid.,  132-133. 
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intelligence  that  is  in  any  way  phenomenologically  based.  In  Gardner’s  scheme, 
an  intelligence  has  to  involve  doing  something.  For  the  intelligence  associated 
with  the  kind  of  doing  in  asking  ultimate  questions  about  the  meaning  of  life, 
Gardner  has  included  a  new  ‘half  of  an  intelligence,  called  existential 
intelligence.  The  metaphor  that  we  are  using  qualifies  spiritual  intelligence  in  both 
dimensions  as  an  intelligence  in  terms  of  being  in  the  world  in  a  particular  fashion 
(phenomenology)  and  in  terms  of  solving  spiritual  problems. 

As  related  to  moral  development,  Wolman  explains  that  more  so  than  the  complex 

measuring  requirements  of  moral  developmental  stages  as  proposed  by  psychologists 

Lawrence  Kohlberg  and  Carol  Gilligan,  it  is  the  “developmental  sequencing  of  moral 

development  that  is  also  reflected  in  spiritual  growth.” 


Summary  of  Wav  #2 

Psychological  theories  regarding  moral  and  spiritual  development  and  the 
essential  traits  of  character  provide  several  insights  for  the  creation  or  selection  of  self¬ 
development  measures  for  the  spirit.  Scales  that  can  place  a  service  member  along  a 
continuum  of  stages  of  moral  or  faith  development  could  be  used  to  evaluate  a  service 
member’s  or  unit’s  growth,  risk  factors  within  a  unit,  or  the  effectiveness  of  spiritual 
development  programs.  The  drawback  to  use  of  these  scales  is  that  their  philosophical 
bases  may  not  be  universally  accepted  their  format  may  lead  to  responses  influenced  by 
social  desirability;  therefore,  these  scales  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  applicability 
prior  to  administration.  Tests  that  can  identify  strengths  within  each  service  member  are 
more  nonjudgmental,  facilitate  dialogue,  and  allow  for  identification  of  focus  areas 


'^>id.,  86-87. 
'^^Ibid.,  90. 
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similar  to  the  MBTI.  Their  drawback  is  that  they  do  not  suggest  goals;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  can  reflect  attainment  of  those  goals  set  by  or  for  the  individual. 

Chapter  Three  Summary 

These  theories  help  answer  the  second  secondary  research  question:  “Do  any 
existing  psychological  or  comparative  religion  theories  lend  themselves  to  creation  of  a 
practical  spiritual  self-assessment  tool,  similarly  to  the  way  in  which  Psychologist  Carl 
Jung’s  personality  theories  were  drawn  up  on  to  develop  the  MBTI?”  Now  that  the 
“Ways”  of  the  strategy  have  been  discussed  through  reviews  of  theories  from  both 
comparative  religion  and  psychology  applicable  to  a  WRAPS  Indicator,  existing 
measures  of  World  Religious  Awareness  and  Personal  Spiritual  Development  can  be 
investigated  as  the  “Means”  to  operationalize  these  theories. 
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CHAPTER  4 


MEANS:  PUBEIC  OPINION  POEE  ANALYSIS  &  PSYCHOMETRIC  TESTS 

Now  that  two  approaches  have  been  introdueed  as  routes  to  an  inelusive  and 
scientifie  approaeh  to  both  the  study  of  world  religions  and  the  development  of  the  spirit, 
one  may  turn  attention  to  the  last  seeondary  researeh  question— ”Do  any  valid  and  reliable 
measures  of  spiritual  development  that  are  inelusive  of  major  world  religion  traditions 
and  applieable  to  the  military  leader  already  exist?”  Two  types  of  existing  tools  will  be 
reviewed  and  analyzed  in  this  ehapter.  The  first  type  of  tool  to  be  reviewed  are  those  that 
may  be  used  to  quantify  world  religion  awareness,  espeeially  the  large  publie  opinion 
survey.  The  seeond  type  of  tool  is  the  psyehologieal  measure,  or  psyehometrie  test,  of 
religious  or  spiritual  faetors.  These  reviews  are  essential  to  identify  appropriate  measures 
of  spiritual  development  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  military. 

Means  #1:  Large  Publie  Opinion  Polls  of  Diverse 
Religious  Populations 

Many  survey  tools  have  already  been  developed  to  assess  a  person’s  spirituality  or 
religiosity,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  seetion,  but  no  speeifie  publiely-available 
tools  for  measuring  world  religion  awareness  were  identified  during  the  eourse  of  writing 
this  thesis.  In  searehing  for  sueh  tools,  the  author  looked  for  assessments  of  speeifie 
knowledge  about  the  major  world  religions  rather  than  assessments  of  self-reported 
attitudes  toward  world  religions,  similar  to  that  identified  in  one  psyehometrieally- 
validated  eultural  awareness  test.  The  author  reasons,  like  Kohlberg,  that  higher  levels 

1 52 

Patrieia  Pay  Roberts- Walter,  “Determining  the  Validity  and  Reliability  of  the 
Cultural  Awareness  and  Beliefs  Inventory”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Texas  A&M  University,  May 
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of  development,  or  in  this  ease  eultural  eompetenee,  exist  when  an  individual  not  only 
ean  seleet  or  aet  upon  a  universally  just  eourse  of  aetion,  but  also  ean  artieulate  why  their 
selection  or  action  understands  and  considers  the  roles  of  all.  Ideally,  a  tool  for  measuring 
world  religion  awareness  would  also  link  information  about  world  religions  to  the  test- 
taker’s  own  beliefs,  attitudes,  actions,  and  experiences.  Because  no  such  tool  was  found, 
the  following  paragraphs  offer  possibilities  for  creation  of  such  a  tool. 

First,  tests  that  integrate  knowledge  of  religious  facts  with  personal  spirituality 
would  require  focused  development  within  the  military.  One  publicly  available  test  that 
compared  an  individual’s  personal  beliefs  and  rituals  with  those  of  major  world  religions 
was  identified  in  the  course  of  writing  this  thesis:  the  “Belief-O-Matic”  quiz  at 
Beliefnet.com.  Upon  completion  of  this  20-item  multiple-choice  test,  a  person’s 
responses  are  compared  by  percentage  to  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  adherents  to  27  faith 
traditions,  and  links  are  available  for  more  information  about  each  of  those  religions. 
Unfortunately,  no  data  regarding  the  method  of  calculating  the  percentages,  the  test’s 
claims  regarding  religious  doctrines,  normative  data,  or  reliability  or  validity  of  the  test 
was  uncovered  online  or  through  multiple  attempts  to  reach  the  scale’s  author.  Several 
other  scales  were  identified  that  assessed  the  user’s  knowledge  of  key  facts  about  specific 
religions,  including  the  Religious  Knowledge  Dimension  of  the  “Cross-Cultural 
Dimensions  of  Religiosity”  test  and  the  Religious  Knowledge  Index  of  the  “Dimensions 

2007),  http://repository.tamu.edu^itstream/handle/1969.1/6013/etd-tamu-2007A-EDCI- 
WalterR.pdf?sequence=l  (accessed  November  18,  2008). 

153 

BeliefNet.com  Website,  “Belief-O-Matic— A  personality  quiz  about  your 
religious  and  spiritual  beliefs,”  http://www.beliefnet.com/story/76/  story_7665.html 
(accessed  February  27,  2008). 
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of  Religious  Commitment”  seale;  however,  the  knowledge  assessed  in  both  of  these 
measures  and  others  similar  to  them  was  limited  to  that  of  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition. 

Seeond,  a  simple  multiple-ehoiee  test  from  a  university  Introduetion  to  World 
Religions  eourse  would  satisfy  this  requirement  if  the  goal  were  solely  to  inerease  serviee 
members’  knowledge  of  faets  of  “Great  Traditions.”  Tests  that  integrate  knowledge  of 
faets  with  delineation  of  Great  and  Little  traditions  (e.g.  identifying  a  person’s 
understanding  of  the  differenees  between  the  Islamie  ethieal  dimension  taught  by 
Mohammed  and  the  modem  religious  beliefs  and  praetiees  of  Shia  Muslims  in  a 
partieular  eity  in  Iraq)  would  require  speeifieally  foeused  data,  though.  Determining  how 
many  and  what  types  of  facts  should  be  known  about  each  religion  could  be  determined 
by  the  Civil  Affairs  cells  of  each  Combatant  Command  Headquarters  staff  based  on 
current  or  future  operational  needs,  or  left  to  chance  based  on  those  items  discussed  in 
existing  tests  in  order  to  economize  time  invested  into  this  option. 

In  the  absence  of  culturally  sensitive  and  psychometrically  validated  tests  that 
integrate  the  personal  experience  of  spirituality  with  knowledge  of  world  religion  facts, 
the  military  would  have  to  create  a  measure  to  perform  such  integration.  Creation  of  a  test 
that  compared  personal  spiritual  experience  with  facts  regarding  world  religions  could  be 
accomplished  by  allowing  service  members  to  comment  on  their  understanding  of  the 
potential  sources  of  unity  and  disunity  among  world  religions  described  in  Chapter  Three 

'^"^Ronald  Burwell,  review  of  “Cross-Cultural  Dimensions  of  Religiosity,”  in 
Peter  C.  Hill  and  Ralph  W.  Hood,  Measures  of  Religiosity  (Birmingham,  AL:  Religious 
Education  Press,  1999),  270-276;  and  Ronald  Burwell,  review  of  “Dimensions  of 
Religious  Commitment,”  in  Hill  and  Hood,  Measures  of  Religiosity,  279-292. 
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and  then  receive  feedback  on  how  scholars  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion  describe 
each  religion’s  position  on  such  issues.  Creation  of  such  a  test  could  also  be 
accomplished  by  allowing  individuals  to  compare  their  beliefs  and  practical 
manifestations  of  religion  or  spirituality  (e.g.  rituals,  experiences,  and  others)  with  the 
values  and  ideas  of  spiritual  development  held  by  adherents  to  the  major  world  religions; 
through  this  approach,  military  service  senior  leadership  could  focus  individuals  on 
understanding  how  character  traits  deemed  most  beneficial  to  performance  of  their 
military  duties  are  exhibited  or  viewed  in  each  world  religion.  In  either  case,  data  with 
which  comparisons  could  be  made  among  major  world  religions  or  the  “Little  Traditions” 
of  local  populations  could  be  drawn  not  only  from  the  scholarship  of  phenomenologists, 
but  also  from  large  public  opinion  polls. 

Three  polls  with  very  large  sample  sizes  (approximately  100,000  or  more  people 
interviewed)  were  reviewed.  These  surveys  asked  questions  related  to  religion  and/or 
spirituality  as  potential  sources  of  comparative  information  regarding  differences  of 
views,  values,  and  commitments  among  adherents  to  major  religions.  The  three  surveys 
reviewed  were  the  Gallup  World  Poll,  the  World  Values  Survey  (WVS),  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA)  Higher  Education  Research  Institute 
(HERI)  “Spirituality  in  Higher  Education”  survey.  This  section  reviews  the  questions  and 
response  data  provided  in  each  of  these  surveys  and  suggests  the  implications  of  each  to 
world  religion  awareness  and  the  personal  spiritual  development  of  the  U.S.  military 
leader. 

Several  benefits  of  large  public  opinion  polls  are  described  in  the  essay,  “What 
Insights  can  Multi-Country  Surveys  Provide  about  People  and  Societies?”  In  this  essay. 
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Ronald  Inglehart,  University  of  Michigan  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Director  of 
the  WVS,  and  Christian  Welzel,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Jacobs  University 
Bremen,  offer  three  arguments  for  the  utility  of  large  public  opinion  surveys.  First, 
investigations  into  “individual-level  beliefs”  require  survey  data  to  provide  conclusive 
answers.  Second,  investigations  into  attitudes  affecting  persons  across  national  borders 
require  large-scale  survey  data.  Third,  only  multiple  waves  of  surveys  can  provide  data 
regarding  attitudes  that  change  over  time.'^^  Though  these  comments  come  from  the 
creators  of  one  of  the  polls  under  review  in  this  thesis,  Inglehart’s  and  Welzel’s 
arguments  make  sense,  align  with  military  spiritual  development  requirements  for 
understanding  the  self  and  the  “other”  as  evidenced  in  both  “Great”  and  “Little” 
Traditions,  and  a  closer  look  at  WVS  in  particular  shows  evidence  in  the  credibility  of 
their  statements  with  regard  to  their  own  survey. 

The  same  two  authors  also  present  several  cautions  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
data  from  large  surveys  like  these  to  explain  the  attitudes  of  adherents  to  a  particular 
religion.  As  they  explain,  one  should  not  assume  that  general  findings  are  specifically 
applicable:  “The  claim  that  an  aggregate-level  finding  must  be  reproduced  at  the 
individual  level  is  groundless,  as  Robinson  demonstrated  more  than  50  years  ago.”'^^  By 
considering  their  example  of  Southern  societies  in  the  1950s  who  elected  segregationist 
politicians  while  Blacks  in  those  societies  did  not  vote  for  segregationist  candidates,  one 

'^^Ronald  Inglehart  and  Christian  Welzel,  “What  Insights  can  Multi-Country 
Surveys  Provide  about  People  and  Societies?,”  Comparative  Politics  Newsletter, 
American  Political  Science  Association  (Summer,  2004):  1,  http://www.worldvalues 
survey.org/Upload/5_APSA-CPChris.doc,  accessed  (November  15,  2008). 

'^'’Ibid.,  8. 
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can  see  that  generalizations  about  the  adherents  to  world  religions  without  regard  for  the 
attitudes  of  those  adherents  within  national  boundaries,  ethnie  groups,  wealth 
distribution,  ete.,  may  lead  to  false  eonelusions  about  the  individual  attitudes  of  any 
partieular  population  of  sueh  adherents  with  whom  the  military  may  eome  into  eontaet. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Inglehart’s  and  Welzel’s  researeh  also  shows  that  attitudes 
held  at  the  individual  level  eannot  be  generalized  to  the  soeietal  level  either,  as  observed 
in  their  example  of  higher  levels  of  favorable  eomments  regarding  demoeracy  in 
Azerbaijan  and  Albania  than  in  Sweden  or  Switzerland,  though  measures  of  aetual 
demoeraey  and  demoeratic  institution  stability  in  eaeh  group  of  eountries  do  not  mateh 
sueh  expressed  attitudes. 

Table  7  shows  the  total  number  of  respondents  in  each  survey  and  compares  the 
sample  population  sizes  in  terms  of  religious  representation  to  those  of  two  groups  of 
interest— world  population  and  U.S.  military  population— in  order  to  suggest  populations 
with  whieh  their  data  may  be  eompared.  Data  in  table  7  suggests  that  the  WVS  and  the 
Gallup  World  Poll  samples  roughly  approximate  the  overall  pereentages  of  world  religion 
adherents  throughout  the  world;  though  Hindu  populations  are  underrepresented,  the 
number  of  Hindus  surveyed  in  eaeh  is  suffieiently  high  to  draw  at  least  tentative 
statistieally  reliable  conclusions.  The  size  of  each  sample  population  suggests  low 
margins  of  error  in  eonelusions  drawn  from  the  data.  Data  regarding  the  military  and  U.S. 
populations  suggest  that  the  military  is  overall  representative  of  the  U.S.  population  in 
terms  of  religious  preferenees,  though  twiee  as  many  personnel  elaim  to  be  atheists, 
agnosties,  or  have  no  religious  preferenee  eompared  to  the  overall  U.S.  population. 

'^’ibid.,  9. 
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Finally,  a  comparison  of  religious  preferences  stated  by  respondents  to  the  UCLA  HERI 
Spirituality  survey  roughly  reflect  those  of  the  U.S.  military;  again,  the  sample  population 
size  from  this  survey  is  very  large  and  suggests  that  the  survey  may  provide  applieable 


normative  data  for  the  military.  Each  of  the  three  surveys  reviewed  is  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  the  following  sections. 
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Table  7.  Comparison  of  Survey  Respondents  by  Religion  to  Various  Populations 


Respondent 

Religion 

World 

population'^* 

2008 

World 

Values 

Survey'^’ 

2007/8 

Gallup 

World 

Poll'“ 

2005  US 

Adult 

Population'®' 

2005  US 
Military 

Population 

162 

2004 

UCLA 

HERI 

Survey'®* 

Total  Respondents 
or  Population 

6,868,000,000 

>120,000 

98,696 

(avg) 

207,980,000 

1,389,000 

95,593 

%  Christian 

33.00% 

38.20% 

61.96% 

76.50% 

68.00% 

74.00% 

%  Orthodox 

Not  stated 

8.90% 

0.00% 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

1.00% 

%  Jewish 

0.22% 

1.30% 

2.00% 

1.40% 

0.30% 

2.00% 

%  Muslim 

21.00% 

22.80% 

23.99% 

0.50% 

0.30% 

1.00% 

%  Buddhist 

6.00% 

1.50% 

5.50% 

0.50% 

0.20% 

1.00% 

%  Hindu 

14.00% 

1.70% 

4.45% 

0.40% 

0.10% 

1.00% 

%  Other 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

7.1% 

5.00% 

0.40% 

%  Atheist, 

Agnostic,  or  None 

16.00% 

22.40% 

4.10% 

13.60% 

27.10% 

17.00% 

158 

Adherents. eom  Website,  “Major  Religions  of  the  World  Ranked  by  Number  of 
Adherents.” 

'^^World  And  European  Values  Surveys  Four  Wave  Integrated  Data  File,  1981- 
2004,  V.20060423,  2006,  The  World  Values  Survey  Assoeiation  (www.worldvalues 
survey. orgj  and  European  Values  Study  Foundation  (www.europeanvalues.nl). 

'^'’Data  in  this  table  was  gathered  by  Gallup  in  2007,  provided  to  the  author  on 
Oetober  10,  2008  by  Chris  Stewart,  Senior  Direetor,  Defense  and  Intelligenee  Programs, 
The  Gallup  Organization,  and  analyzed  by  the  author.  Pereentages  for  eaeh  religious 
preferenee  are  based  on  an  average  of  usable  responses  for  all  questions  in  Appendix  A 
regarding  “Well  Being.” 

'^^ReligiousToleranee.org  Website,  “Religious  Affiliations:  Comparing  the  U.S. 
and  the  World,”  http://www.religioustoleranoe.org/compuswrld.htm  (accessed  March  9, 
2008). 
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Information  regarding  total  2005  U.S.  military  personnel  is  taken  from  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  website,  “Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  2007,”  332, 
http://www.census.gOv/prod/2006pubs/07statab/defense.pdf  (accessed  November  18, 
2008);  Information  regarding  religious  preferences  is  taken  from  Steve  Sailer,  “Few 
Atheists  in  U.S.  Foxholes,”  UPI,  22  April  2003,  http://www.isteve.com/2003_Few_ 
atheists  In  U. S._Foxholes.htm  (accessed  August  19,  2008). 

'*’^UCFA  Spirituality  in  Higher  Education  Website,  “The  Spiritual  Fife  of  College 
Students:  A  National  Study  of  College  Students’  Search  for  Meaning  and  Purpose,”  17 
and  23.  http://www.spirituahty.ucla.edu/spirituality/reports/FINAF_  REPORT.pdf 
(accessed  November  16,  2008). 
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The  Gallup  World  Poll 


The  Gallup  World  Poll  is  advertised  as  the  “single  most  aeeurate  souree  of  global 
behavioral  economie  data  in  existenee  today. It  surveys  populations  in  140  eountries 
and  elaims  to  statistieally  represent  95  pereent  of  the  world’s  adult  population. More 
than  600  questions  used  in  World  Poll  surveys  are  listed  on  the  Gallup  Website.  Many  of 
these  questions  are  region-speeifie,  however;  the  number  of  eore  questions  asked  in  all 
regions  and  listed  online,  instead,  totals  193  in  14  eategories  and  includes  some 
demographics  questions. 

Published  analysis  of  Gallup  World  Poll  data  regarding  religion  is  minimal  on  the 
Gallup  website.  One  article,  however,  presented  a  correlation  between  a  country’s 
religiosity  and  its  suicide  rate,  suggesting  that  countries  with  higher  religiosity  tended  to 
have  lower  rates  of  suicide.  In  the  absence  of  further  published  analysis  regarding  the 

responses  of  adherents  to  major  world  religions,  the  author  obtained  limited  access  to 
World  Poll  database  information  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  its  usefulness  to  a  military 
self-development  tool  for  the  spirit;  an  explanation  of  the  author’s  analysis  of  this 
information  follows. 


'^"^Gallup  Website,  “The  World  Poll  Questionnaire”  (2008),  http;//media.gallup. 
com/dataviz/www/WP_Questions_WHITE.pdf  (accessed  November  6,  2008). 

'^^Gallup  Website,  “The  Gallup  World  Poll,”  1,  http://www.gallup.com/ 
consultmg/worldpoll/24046/About.aspx  accessed  November  6,  2008). 

'“ibid.,  2-7. 
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Brett  Pelham,  and  Zsolt  Nyiri,  “In  More  Religious  Countries,  Lower  Suicide 
Rates,”  Gallup,  July  3,  2008,  http://www.gallup.com/poll/108625/More-Religious- 
Countries-Lower-Suicide-Rates.aspx  (accessed  December  2,  2008). 
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In  interpreting  data  from  the  Gallup  World  Poll,  the  following  methodology  was 
used.  First,  data  was  queried  aeeording  to  religion  (Core  Question:  Could  you  tell  me 
what  your  religion  is?)  from  “2008  Gallup  World  Poll”  questions  in  the  eategories  of 
“Religion  and  Ethies,”  “Well-Being,”  “Health,”  “Government  and  Polities,”  and  “Soeial 
Issues.” These  eategories  were  seleeted  due  to  their  question  referenees  to  religion  or 
issues  typieally  affeeted  by  spirituality.  The  query  produeed  raw  data  aeeording  to 
number  of  responses  by  eategory  of  religion.  Seeond,  all  responses  marked  as  “Not 
applieable,”  “Don’t  Know,”  “No  response,”  or  “Not  asked”  were  removed  from 
eonsideration  before  ealeulating  response  means  or  population  sizes.  Third,  mean  and 
population  figures  for  eaeh  question  by  religion  were  ealeulated  and  organized  into  tables 
for  eomparison  (see  Appendix  A).  Notes  regarding  these  ealeulations  follow  the  tables  in 
the  appendix.  Fourth,  no  standard  deviations  or  margins  of  error  were  ealeulated,  and  no 
ehi  square  tests  for  statistieal  signifieanee  were  run,  due  to  time  eonstraints  and  due  to  an 
estimated  laek  of  neeessity  due  to  the  size  of  the  sample  populations. 

Onee  tables  for  eomparison  of  means  were  built,  questions  that  did  not  yield 
sample  populations  greater  than  400  for  any  one  of  the  five  religious  groups  reported  in 
the  query  were  eliminated  from  the  tables.  For  example,  questions  that  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  “Religion  and  Morale”  eategory  dealt  with  pereeived  respeet  between  differing 
faith  traditions,  toleranee  of  other  faith  traditions,  and  opinions  regarding  God’s 

''’^Data  in  this  table  was  gathered  by  Gallup  in  2007,  provided  to  the  author  on 
Oetober  10,  2008  by  Chris  Stewart,  Senior  Direetor,  Defense  and  Intelligenee  Programs, 
The  Gallup  Organization,  and  analyzed  by  the  author.  Full  text  of  questions  asked  in  the 
survey  was  taken  from  Gallup  Website,  “The  World  Poll  Questionnaire,”  2-7. 
http://media.gallup.eom/dataviz/www/WP_Questions_WHITE.pdf  (aeeessed  November 
6,  2008). 
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involvement  in  daily  affairs.  In  eaeh  of  these  eliminated  questions,  the  sample  size  of 
Buddhist  respondents  was  around  200  and  the  sample  size  of  Hindu  respondents  was 
generally  under  10.  Out  of  70  questions  in  the  five  queried  categories,  20  had  to  be 
removed  due  to  insufficient  sample  size  for  one  or  more  of  the  five  religious  categories. 
The  necessitated  removal  of  these  questions  from  comparison  highlights  the  need  for 
future  surveys  of  this  sort  to  specifically  target  diverse  religious  populations  if future 
comparisons,  understanding,  and  reconciliation  among  such  groups  are  to  advance. 

Finally,  mean  responses  from  two  or  more  religions  that  differed  by  25  percent  or 
more  for  the  same  question  where  highlighted  in  bold.  This  percentage  was  selected 
simply  as  a  value  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  an  observable  difference  in 
the  average  opinions  of  members  of  diverse  faith  groups.  Any  other  percentage  could 
have  been  chosen,  but  selecting  a  larger  number  would  have  highlighted  fewer 
differences  of  greater  magnitude,  and  selecting  a  smaller  number  would  have  highlighted 
more  differences;  the  lower  the  percentage  chosen  for  this  cut-off,  the  more  likely  the 
difference  would  be  less  perceivable  in  reality.  Using  this  25  percent  rule  yielded  1 1 
potentially  perceivable  differences  between  religious  opinions  studied  in  the  poll.  While 
these  differences  will  not  be  further  analyzed  in  this  thesis,  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  Gallup  World  Poll  database  suggests  that  it  is  a  potentially  valuable 
source  for  world  religion  awareness  measures. 

The  World  Values  Survey  (WVS) 

According  to  its  website,  the  WVS  is  a  “worldwide  investigation  of  socio-cultural 

and  political  change”  administered  by  a  “network  of  social  scientist[s]  at  leading 

universities  all  around  world”  and  centrally  coordinated  by  the  World  Values  Survey 
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Association.  Data  is  collected  through  interviews  from  among  the  populaee  of  more  than 
80  soeieties  on  all  six  inhabited  eontinents,  eolleetively  representing  over  85%  of  the 
world’s  population.  Sinee  its  origin  in  1981,  four  waves  of  surveys  have  been  eondueted: 
1990,  1995,  2000,  and  2005  surveys.  The  2005  version  of  the  survey  eontains  289 
questions,  ineluding  demographies  inquiries.  The  WVS  has  demonstrated  the  popularity 
of  its  data  through  its  use  in  more  than  400  publications  in  over  20  languages. For  a 
sample  analysis  of  data  available  through  the  WVS,  see  Appendix  B. 

In  eomparison  to  the  Gallup  World  Poll,  the  WVS  survey  appears  to  have  three 
primary  benefits  and  three  drawbaeks.  The  benefits  to  the  military  of  using  WVS  data 
rather  than  Gallup  data  lie  in  the  eost  and  eomparability  of  WVS  data,  as  well  as  in  its 
flexibility  in  reporting  religious  preferenee.  First,  WVS  data  is  more  economical;  it  is 
available  for  free  download  online,  whereas  complete  aeeess  to  the  Gallup  World  Poll 
database  requires  a  paid  subseription.  Second,  the  religious  demographies  of  WVS 
interviewees,  listed  in  table  7,  are  closer  to  the  religious  preferenees  of  the  world 
population,  espeeially  in  terms  of  persons  who  elaim  themselves  to  be  Christian  and  those 
who  claim  to  be  agnostic,  atheistic,  or  have  no  religious  affiliation.  Third,  the  WVS 
demographies  question  that  requests  a  respondent’s  religious  preferenee  offers  a  broad 
range  of  religions  from  which  a  respondent  ean  seleet;  the  Gallup  World  Poll  gives 
respondents  only  six  options  (the  five  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  A  plus  “Other).  This  third 
benefit  allows  for  the  speeifie  review  of  Orthodox  and  Aneestral  Worship  adherent 


'^^World  Values  Survey,  “Introduetion  to  the  World  Values  Survey,” 
http://www.worldvaluessurvey.eom/  (aeeessed  November  30,  2008). 
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attitude  differences  from  respondents  of  other  religious  preferences,  important  for  the 
military  due  to  Huntington’s  categorization  of  modem  civilizations. 

Three  drawbacks  of  WVS  data  in  comparison  to  Gallup  data  are  commented  on  in 
an  article  by  Princeton  Professor  of  Economics  and  International  Affairs,  Angus  Deaton, 
who  also  serves  as  a  Senior  Scientist  for  Gallup.  The  first  downside  described  in  the 
white  paper  suggests  that  the  WVS  “included  very  few  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world,  many  of  which  are  included  in  the  World  Poll.”'^^  The  second  downside  is  that  a 
“substantial  number”  of  the  poorest  societies  covered  by  the  WVS  are  Eastern  European 
or  former  Soviet  countries;  according  to  Deaton,  these  countries  are  “not  among  the 
global  poorest”  and  hence  lead  to  skewed  results  and  flawed  conclusions  related  to  the 
effects  of  income  on  other  factors  of  life.  Einally,  Deaton  describes  the  third  downside 
of  WVS  data  as  the  fact  that  its  sampling  of  “mostly  literate  and  urban  people  in  countries 
such  as  India,  China,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria,”  though  explicitly  done  in  order  to  establish  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  richer  country  populations,  serves  to  present  an  “unusually 
satisfied  people  from  a  small  group  of  poorer  countries,”  thereby  further  distorting  survey 
results.  While  Deaton’s  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  Gallup  must  be  considered 
when  evaluating  his  comments,  if  one  assumes  his  claims  regarding  sampling  are 


'^'’Gallup,  “Angus  Deaton,  Ph.D.,”  Gallup,  http://www.gallup.com/corporate/ 
105025/Angus-Deaton-PhD.aspx  (accessed  December  2,  2008). 

'^^Angus  Deaton,  “Income,  Health,  and  Well-Being  Around  the  World:  Evidence 
Erom  the  Gallup  World  Poll,”  Journal  of  Economic  Perspectives  22,  no.  2  (Spring  2008), 
5 .  Reprinted,  http://media.gallup.com/dataviz/www/Angus_Deaton_Gallup_ 
Poll_Article.pdf  (accessed  December  2,  2008). 

'^^Ibid. 
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accurate,  one  ean  deduee  that  the  premium  for  Gallup  data  brings  with  it  a  higher  degree 
of  aeeuraey  regarding  cultural  attitudes. 

Concerning  differenees  of  attitudes  among  adherents  to  various  major  world 
religions,  some  aeademie  data  analysis  has  already  been  eondueted  utilizing  WVS  data. 
Inglehart’s  2004  book  with  Harvard  Politieal  Seientist  Pippa  Norris,  Sacred  and  Secular: 
Religion  and  Politics  Worldwide,  offers  the  following  conclusions:  “religiosity  persists 
most  strongly  among  vulnerable  populations,  espeeially  those  in  poorer  nations  and  in 
failed  states,  faeing  personal  survival-threatening  risks.  Exposure  to  physieal,  soeietal  and 
personal  risks  drives  religiosity.  Conversely,  a  systematie  erosion  of  religious  praetiees, 
values  and  beliefs  has  oecurred  among  the  more  prosperous  strata  in  rich  nations.” The 
conelusions  drawn  in  this  book  were  based  on  the  WVS  from  1981  to  2001,  eovering  all 
of  the  world’s  major  faiths  in  80  soeieties  around  the  world.  Inglehart  and  Pippa’ s  book 
demonstrates  evidenee  of  research  that  has  utilized  large  publie  opinion  polls  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  attitudes  of  major  world  religions,  regardless  of  nationality  of  their 
adherents,  in  a  modern  eontext. 

In  interpreting  data  from  the  WVS,  the  following  methodology  was  used.  First, 
data  was  queried  on  the  WVS  website  using  the  “Online  Data  Analysis”  funetion  (a  link 
to  this  funetion  is  on  the  site  homepage).  The  most  recent  sample  data  for  every  country 
surveyed  was  seleeted  in  order  to  maximize  the  overall  sample  size  and  religious 
preferenee  distribution  without  duplieating  responses  from  any  one  country  over  multiple 
waves;  in  most  cases,  data  was  drawn  from  the  2000  wave,  but  1995  data  was  seleeted  for 

1 73 

John  F.  Kennedy  Sehool  of  Government  Harvard  University  Website,  “Pippa 
Norris  Books:  Saered  and  Seeular,”  http://ksghome.harvard.edu/~pnorris/Books/ 
Saored_and_seoular.htm  (aeeessed  November  16,  2008). 
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some  countries  when  it  was  the  most  recent  data  collected  from  them.  Next,  collective 
responses  were  reviewed  for  each  of  the  3 1  questions  under  the  “Religion  and  Morale” 
category  of  the  survey  only,  due  to  thesis  time  constraints.  As  each  question’s  responses 
were  reviewed,  response  data  was  manipulated  using  the  cross-tab  feature  of  the  site; 
“Absolute  Values”  was  selected  as  the  “Operations”  option  for  data  display  and  data  was 
crossed  by  “Respondent’s  Religion.”  Chart  data  was  then  copied  and  pasted  into  a 
spreadsheet  for  further  manipulation  and  compilation  with  other  question  responses. 

Once  the  data  was  in  spreadsheet  form,  only  response  groups  of  300  or  more 
adherents  to  a  particular  religion  were  retained,  with  a  few  exceptions— ’’Ancestral 
Worship”  and  “Jew”  samples  were  retained  though  their  sizes  dipped  slightly  below  300 
on  several  questions,  while  “Other,”  “African  Independent,”  and  “Free  Church”  religious 
categories  were  not  retained  due  to  the  lack  of  clarity  in  their  definition  or  differences 
from  other  major  world  religions.  The  necessitated  removal  of  these  and  other  religions 
from  comparison  highlights  the  need  for  future  surveys  of  this  sort  to  more  narrowly 
define  religious  preferences  according  to  a  construct  such  as  Huntington ’s  civilizations  if 
future  comparisons,  dialogue,  understanding,  and  reconciliation  among  such  groups  are 
to  advance. 

All  responses  marked  “Not  applicable,”  “Don’t  know,”  “No  answer,”  or  “Not 
asked  in  survey”  were  then  removed  from  consideration  before  calculating  response 
means  or  population  sizes.  Mean  and  population  figures  for  each  question  by  religion 
were  computed  and  organized  into  a  single  table  for  comparison  (see  Appendix  B).  Notes 
regarding  these  calculations  follow  the  tables  in  the  appendix.  No  standard  deviations  or 
margins  of  error  were  calculated,  and  no  chi  square  tests  for  statistical  significance  were 
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run,  due  to  time  eonstraints  and  due  to  an  estimated  lack  of  necessity  due  to  the  size  of 
the  sample  populations.  Finally,  for  the  same  reasons  stated  above  regarding  the  Gallup 
World  Poll  data,  mean  responses  from  two  or  more  religions  that  differed  by  25  percent 
or  more  for  the  same  question  where  highlighted  in  bold.  Using  this  25  percent  rule 
yielded  17  potentially  perceivable  differences  between  religious  opinions  studied  in  the 
poll.  While  these  differences  will  not  be  further  analyzed  in  this  thesis,  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  WVS  database  suggests  that  it  too  is  a  potentially  valuable 
source  for  world  religion  awareness  measures. 

The  UCLA  “Spirituality  in  Higher  Education”  Survey 

The  UCLA  “Spirituality  in  Higher  Education”  survey  was  first  conducted  in  2004 
to  better  understand  the  feelings  of  college  students  regarding  the  importance  of 
spirituality  to  them  and  the  ways  in  which  they  develop  their  spirituality.  This  survey 
asked  approximately  121  questions  (including  demographics  questions)  to  over  112,232 
students  from  236  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education;  after  eliminating  institutions  with 
low  participation  rates,  responses  from  a  total  of  98,653  students  from  209  institutions 
were  retained  and  analyzed.  Religious  preferences  of  participating  students  were  listed 
in  the  final  survey  report  by  percentage,  shown  above  in  Table  3  (percentages  listed  for 
Christian  sects— e.g.  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  and  others— were  combined  in  the  table  for 
ease  of  comparison).  The  questions  asked  in  the  HERI  survey  were  selected  to 

'^"^UCEA  Spirituality  in  Higher  Education  Website,  “Appendix  A:  College 
Students’  Beliefs  and  Values  (CSBV)  Survey  Methodology,  6-7.  http://www. spirituality. 
ucla.edu/results/Appendix_Methodology.pdf  (accessed  November  14,  2008). 

'^^UCEA  Spirituality  in  Higher  Education  Website,  “The  Spiritual  Eife  of  College 
Students:  A  National  Study  of  College  Students’  Search  for  Meaning  and  Purpose,”  17. 
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“enhance  our  understanding  of  how  college  students  conceive  of  spirituality,  the  role  it 
plays  in  their  lives,  and  how  colleges  and  universities  can  be  more  effective  in  facilitating 

1  lf\ 

students’  spiritual  development.” 

The  UCLA  Study  determined  its  content  domains  after  performing  a  review  of  all 
of  the  scales  and  items  documented  in  Psychologists  Peter  Hill  and  Ralph  Hood’s 
Measures  of  Religiosity  compendium,  and  after  reviewing  articles  about  problems 
inherent  to  such  measures,  including  “ceiling  effects,  social  desirability,  and  lack  of 
precision  in  defining  the  constructs  that  each  sale  purports  to  measure.” Consideration 
was  also  given  to  the  fact  that  reviews  showed  a  propensity  of  existing  measures  to 
assume  Judeo-Christian  beliefs  and  to  make  no  distinction  between  theological 
perspective  and  spirituality,  or  between  attitudes  or  beliefs  and  actions  or  behaviors. 
Preliminary  research  identified  eleven  domains  for  consideration  in  designing  the  scales 
to  be  studied,  though  following  factor  analysis  following  the  pilot  study  and  omission  of 
scales  not  directly  related  to  spirituality  or  religion,  or  to  the  experiences  of  first-year 
college  students,  ultimately  resulted  in  the  definition  of  twelve  domains  in  the  final  2004 
HERI  survey,  described  below  and  listed  in  Table  8.'^^ 


http://www.spirituality.ucla.edu/spirituality/reports/FINAL_REPORT.pdf,  (accessed 
November  16,  2008). 

1  Ift 

Alexander  Astin  and  Helen  Astin,  “The  Spiritual  Fife  of  College  Students— 
Executive  Summary,”  http://www.spirituality.ucla.edu/spirituality/reports/ 
FINAE_EXEC_SUMMARY.pdf  (accessed  May  7,  2008). 

'^’UCEA,  “Appendix  A,”  2. 

'^^Ibid.,  1-2. 

'^‘'ibid.,  3-6. 
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Table  8.  Dimensions  of  Religion  and  Spirituality  Assessed  by 
the  2004  UCEA  HERI  Survey 

Spiritual  factors 

Spirituality  (14  items) 

Spiritual  Quest  (10  items) 

Equanimity  (6  items) 

Religious  factors 

Religious  Commitment  (12  items) 

Religious  Engagement  (9  items) 

Religious  Struggle  (7  items) 

Religious  Skepticism  (9  items) 

Religious/Social  Conservatism  (7 
items) 

Related  Qualities 

Charitable  Involvement  (11  items) 

Ethic  of  Caring  (9  items) 

Compassionate  Self-Concept  (4  items) 

Ecumenical  Worldview  (12  items) 

The  first  dimension  of  the  UCLA  survey,  “Spirituality,”  included  “believing  in 
the  sacredness  of  life,  seeking  out  opportunities  to  grow  spiritually,  and  believing  that  we 
are  all  spiritual  beings.”  The  second  dimension,  “Spiritual  Quest,”  referred  to  “interest  in 
the  meaning/purpose  of  life,  finding  answers  to  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  developing  a 
meaningful  philosophy  of  life.”  The  third  dimension,  “Equanimity,”  involved  “feeling  at 
peace/centered,  being  able  to  find  meaning  in  times  of  hardship,  and  feeling  a  strong 
connection  to  all  of  humanity.”  “Religious  Commitment,”  the  fourth  dimension,  referred 
to  “following  religious  teachings  in  everyday  life,  finding  religion  to  be  personally 
helpful,  and  gaining  personal  strength  by  trusting  in  a  higher  power.”  “Religious 
Engagement”  involved  “attending  religious  services,  praying,  and  reading  sacred  texts.” 
The  sixth  domain,  “Religious/Social  Conservatism,”  refers  to  “opposition  to  such  things 
as  casual  sex  and  abortion,  the  use  of  prayer  to  receive  forgiveness,  and  the  belief  that 


people  who  don’t  believe  in  God  will  be  punished.”  “Religious  Skepticism,”  the  seventh 
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factor  studied,  includes  “beliefs  such  as  the  ‘universe  arose  by  chance’  and  ‘in  the  future, 
science  will  be  able  to  explain  everything, ’and  disbelief  in  the  notion  of  life  after  death.” 
“Religious  Struggle,”  the  eighth  dimension  in  the  survey,  involved  items  indicating 
“feeling  unsettled  about  religious  matters,  feeling  distant  from  God,  and  questioning 
religious  beliefs.”  “Charitable  Involvement”  involved  “behaviors  such  as  participating  in 
community  service,  donating  money  to  charity,  and  helping  friends  with  personal 
problems.”  The  tenth  factor,  “Compassionate  Self-Concept,”  referred  to  “self-ratings  on 
qualities  such  as  compassion,  kindness,  generosity,  and  forgiveness.”  “Ethic  of  Caring” 
denoted  “degree  of  commitment  to  values  such  as  helping  others  in  difficulty,  reducing 
pain  and  suffering  in  the  world,  and  making  the  world  a  better  place.”  Finally, 
“Ecumenical  Worldview”  assessed  “interest  in  different  religious  traditions,  seeking  to 
understand  other  countries  and  cultures,  and  believing  that  love  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 
great  religions.” 

Analysis  of  collected  data  quantified  correlations  between  conservatism  and 
liberalism  with  spiritual  practices  and  opinions.  It  also  analyzed  responses  according  to 
the  reported  religion  of  respondents.  The  author  of  this  thesis  did  not  have  access  to  the 
raw  data  of  this  survey,  but  the  final  report  of  the  survey’s  findings  on  the  HERI  website 

offered  several  conclusions  of  interest  to  achieving  military  spiritual  development  goals. 

181 

First,  the  final  survey  report  identified  “two  clear-cut  clusters  of  religious  preference.” 
Survey  data  classified  the  first  cluster,  comprised  of  Mormons,  7th  Day  Adventists, 
Baptists,  and  “other  Christians,”  as  “strongly  spiritual,  religious,  and  religiously/socially 

'^'’UCEA,  “The  Spiritual  Fife  of  College  Students,”  8. 

'^^Ibid.,  17. 
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conservative  .  .  .  [with]  very  little  religious  skeptieism.”  The  second  cluster,  comprised  of 
Unitarian,  Buddhist,  Hindu,  Episcopalian,  Jewish,  and  Eastern  Orthodox  students,  seored 


“low  on  religiousness,  high  on  Religious  Skeptieism,  and  high  on  Ecumenieal  worldview. 
Ethic  of  Caring,  and  Charitable  Involvement.”  High  scores  and  low  seores  were 
determined  in  relation  to  the  mean  seores  in  each  domain  for  all  students,  not  on  a  scale 
considering  maximum  and  minimum  possible  scores  for  eaeh  scale.  Also,  one  must  note 
that  all  data  reeorded  from  this  survey  was  based  on  U.S.  student  respondents;  therefore, 
attitudes  or  experienees  of  adherents  to  world  religions  from  other  eountries  may  differ 
from  those  reported  by  U.S.  students.  Still,  understanding  this,  due  to  the  wide  variety  of 
religious  preferences  represented  by  this  sample,  the  UCEA  survey  offers  a  strong 
representative  basis  with  which  attitudes  and  experienees  of  U.S.  military  personal  in  the 
age  range  of  eollege  students  (17-21)  may  be  compared,  especially  those  in  offieer 
aeeession  programs  on  the  basis  of  similar  edueational  baekgrounds. 

Summary  of  Means  #1 

Due  to  their  vast  sampling  sizes  and  eross-eultural  bases,  large  publie  opinion 
polls  in  general  offer  useful  data  for  comparing  major  religions  to  eaeh  other,  as  well  as 
for  self-eomparison  of  an  individual  military  leader  to  the  average  adherent  of  major 
religious  traditions.  Survey  responses  can  provide  the  field  of  comparative  religious 
studies  an  excellent  resouree  for  eomparing  the  internal  views  of  adherents  to  religious 
traditions  to  their  national  cultures  over  time.  This  fact  is  of  interest  to  phenomenologists 
due  to  their  ready  acknowledgment  that  religions  eannot  be  studied  separately  from  the 
cultures  and  histories  with  which  they  interact: 
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Courses  on  ‘world  religions’  still  present  these  eonstructed  entities  as  if  they  are 

in  some  timeless  realm  (perhaps  a  realm  of  pure  doetrine)  outside  of  wider 

eultural  patterns  and  history  (espeeially  eolonial  history,  the  relation  between 

religion  and  eapitalism,  and  reeently  globalization).  .  .  .  We  need  mueh  eloser 

attention  to  religious  texts  being  read  alongside  politieal  doeuments,  and 

questions  eoneerning  the  eonstraints  operative  upon  the  text,  the  pervasiveness  of 

1 82 

soeial  ageney  within  them,  and  questions  of  resistanee  and  eomplianee. 

Making  eonnections  between  religions  and  the  eultures  in  whieh  they  operate  requires 
more  rigorous  analysis  of  poll  data,  however. 

The  need  for  more  time  intensive  analysis  and  the  skills  of  trained  statisticians  to 
accurately  interpret  the  data  is  a  major  downside  to  the  use  of  large  public  opinion  polls 
as  part  of  a  spiritual  self-development  tool.  For  instance,  the  data  analysis  described 
above  was  not  structured  to  determine  whether  national  culture,  economic  status,  or 
religion  had  a  larger  influence  on  opinions  expressed.  Further  analysis  would  have  to  be 
done  to  compare  Buddhist  viewpoints  in  one  country  with  those  in  another.  The  book. 
Who  Speaks  for  Islam,  reports  this  depth  of  analysis  based  on  Gallup  surveys  for  the 
Islamic  population  only.  Future  research  could,  and  should,  be  performed  with  this 
data,  applying  the  same  academic  rigor  to  analyzing  the  responses  of  Christian,  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Non-religious  persons  throughout  the  world.  This  additional  research  would 
provide  to  the  military  leader  a  broader  overview  of  the  influence  of  diverse  religions  on 
the  people  of  the  world  and  allow  a  service  member  to  compare  the  “Great”  and  “Little 
Traditions”  of  adherents  to  any  particular  religion.  This  opportunity  could  help  broaden 


1 82 

Flood,  Beyond  Phenomenology,  2-3. 

1 83 

John  L.  Esposito  and  Dalia  Mogahead,  Who  Speaks  for  Islam?:  What  a  Billion 
Muslims  Really  Think  (New  York:  Gallup  Press,  2007). 
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service  members’  world  religion  awareness,  expand  their  worldview,  and  advance  their 
spiritual  development,  but  it  comes  at  a  heavy  time-investment  price. 

A  second  downside  to  using  poll  data  in  creation  of  world  religion  awareness 
measures  is  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  UCLA  study,  these  polls  did  not  reveal 
their  question  selection  criteria.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  identify  or  assess  specific 
psychological  factors  among  respondents. 

These  downsides  notwithstanding,  the  differences  among  adherents  to  major 
world  religions  revealed  in  the  surveys  above  offer  an  example  of  how  data  from  large 
public  opinion  polls  could  be  used  in  a  spiritual  self-development  tool  for  comparison  of 
the  stated  beliefs  and  actions  of  a  service  member  and  those  of  adherents  to  major  world 
religions.  The  following  section  will  discuss  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  existing 
psychological  measures  related  to  religiosity  and  spirituality. 

Means  #2:  Existing  Psychometric  Spiritual  Self 
Development  Tools 

Measures  of  religiosity  and  spirituality  have  been  developed  and  used  by 
psychologists,  health  care  specialists,  educators,  and  organizational  leadership 
researchers  to  study  the  impact  of  spirituality  on  behavior  in  various  environments.  This 
section  first  describes  several  wide-ranging  reviews  of  existing  measures.  It  then  focuses 
specifically  on  measures  related  to  the  psychological  theories  of  spiritual  development 
discussed  in  chapter  3  and  on  several  measures  that  have  been  employed  or  developed  by 
the  military. 
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Psychological  Measures  Reviewed  by  Hill  and  Hood 

A  1999  book  by  Psyehologists  Peter  C.  Hill  and  Professor  Ralph  W.  Hood  Jr. 
reviews  125  of  these  aeademieally-ereated  measurement  tools.  Hill  and  Hood  deseribe 
the  purpose  of  their  eompendium  as  a  means  to  “relieve  researehers  of  the  unneeessary 
task  of  ereating  seales  [to  measure  religious  variables]  for  whieh  adequate  measures 
already  exist.”  They  eomment  that  there  are  limitations  inherent  to  existing  measures 
of  religion,  ineluding  an  Ameriean  Protestant  bias  in  wording,  theme,  and  subjeet 
population,  and  laek  of  standardized  measures  tested  in  varied  studies  over  time.  They 
note  that  “a  seeond  text  devoted  to  the  exploding  area  of  spirituality  measures  is  needed,” 
though  the  authors  have  not  published  a  follow-on  text  as  of  the  eompletion  of  this 
thesis.  They  write  from  the  perspeetive  of  psyehologists,  though  the  surveys  they 
review  were  developed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  ineluding  applieation  in  edueation  and 
healtheare. 

In  a  2005  essay  in  the  Handbook  of  Psychology  of  Religion  and  Spirituality, 
Professor  Hill  provides  updated  analysis  of  these  existing  measures,  ineluding  a  shorter 
list  of  eategories  of  measures  and  speeifie  eriteria  for  evaluating  them.  In  his  2005 
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Hill  and  Hood,  Measures  of  Religiosity,  v-viii. 

'^^Ibid.,  3. 

'^'’Ibid.,  4. 

'^’ibid.,  5. 
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Peter  C.  Hill,  “Measurement  in  the  Psyehology  of  Religion  and  Spirituality: 
Current  Status  and  Evaluation,”  in  Raymond  F.  Paloutzian  and  Crystal  L.  Park,  eds.. 
Handbook  of  the  Psychology  of  Religion  and  Spirituality  (New  York:  The  Guilford  Press, 
2005),  43-61. 
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essay,  Hill  lists  twelve  eategories  of  measures  of  Religion  and  Spirituality  (see  Table  9 
below).  He  explains  that  his  eategories  align  with  the  nine  domains  delineated  by  the 
Fetzer  Institute/National  Institute  of  Aging  (1999)  Working  Group,  along  with  his 
personal  additions  of  the  General  Religiousness  or  Spirituality,  Spiritual  Development, 
and  Religion  or  Spirituality  as  a  Motivating  Foree  domains.'^*’ 


Table  9.  Hill’s  Dimensions  of  Religiosity  and  Spirituality  Measured  by 

Existing  Psyehologieal  Measures 

Level  I  (Dispositional 
Religiousness  or  Spirituality): 

General  Religiousness  or  Spirituality  (4  seales) 

Religious  or  Spiritual  (RS)  Commitment  (4  seales) 

RS  Development  (5  seales) 

RS  History  (2  seales) 

Level  II  (Funetional 
Religiousness  or  Spirituality): 

RS  Partieipation  (3  seales) 

RS  Beliefs  and  Values  (6  seales) 

RS  Private  Praetiees  (3  seales) 

Religion  or  Spirituality  as  Motivating  Forees  (4  seales) 

RS  Support  (3  seales) 

RS  Coping  (3  seales) 

RS  Experienees  (6  seales) 

RS  Teehniques  for  Regulating  and  Reeoneiling 
Relationships  (3  seales) 

Hill’s  twelve  dimensions  are  grouped  in  a  hierarehieal  level  strueture,  where 
Level  I  measures  enable  generalizations  about  how  religious  or  spiritual  a  person  is, 
while  Level  II  measures  are  lower  organizational  funetions  that  suggest  why  a  person  is 
religious  or  spiritual  and  how  they  use  or  experienee  their  religion  or  spirituality;  he  notes 


'^‘'ibid.,  55-57. 
'^>id.,  55. 
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that  Level  I  measures  ean  be  predietive  of  individual  responses  to  other  variables. The 
eonstruets  behind  eaeh  of  the  domains  named  are  largely  self-explanatory.  Of  interest  to 
the  subjeet  of  this  study,  Hill’s  review  reeommends  use  of  five  measures  under  the 
domain  entitled  “[RS]  Development;”  of  these,  two  are  limited  to  Christian  eontexts,  two 
are  based  on  James  Fowler’s  theory  of  Stages  of  Faith  Development  (only  one  of  whieh 
is  a  quantitative  questionnaire— the  “Faith  Development  Seale”  (1999)  by  Leak,  Loueks, 
and  Bowlin),  and  one  is  based  on  psyehologist  Gordon  Allport’s  1950  eoneept  of  “mature 
religion  as  a  eombination  of  eommitment  and  doubt”  (the  Religious  Maturity  Seale” 
(1999)  by  Leak  and  Fish).  These  dimensions  are  not  neeessarily  the  only  ones  that  ean 
be  measured  within  the  realm  of  spirituality,  and  Hill  reeognizes  in  his  essay  that  many  of 
the  seales  reviewed  eould  be  listed  under  more  than  one  dimension.  Some  existing  seales 
even  attempt  to  measure  between  two  and  ten  different  dimensions  within  the  same 
measure;  Hill  and  Hood  also  identified  and  reviewed  15  of  these  multi-dimensional  seales 
of  religiousness  in  their  1999  Measures  of  Religiosity.  These  seales  and  their 

dimensions  of  religion  and  spirituality  are  not  eompared  in  this  thesis,  however,  due  to 
the  frequent  referenees  in  eaeh  seale  to  Christian-speeifie  terms  and  eoneepts  sueh  as  the 
Bible,  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  hell,  and  the  devil,  thereby  making  them  insensitive  to 
eultural  differenees  and  therefore  inappropriate  for  military  use. 

In  his  2005  essay,  Peter  Hill  also  provides  further  diseussion  of  four  evaluation 
eriteria  for  measures  of  religiosity  and  spirituality:  theoretieal  basis,  sample 

'‘^^Ibid.,  48. 

'‘^^Ibid.,  52-53. 

'^^Hill  and  Hood,  Measures  of  Religiosity,  vii. 
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representativeness,  reliability  (as  measured  through  a  eoeffieient  alpha  or  test-retest  at  a 
minimum  of  2  weeks),  and  validity.  In  this  essay.  Hill  establishes  speeifie  rating 
eriteria,  from  minimal  to  none  (rating=0),  to  aeeeptable  (1),  good  (2),  or  exemplary  (3) 
for  eaeh  of  the  four  evaluation  eriteria.  For  example,  an  aeeeptable  rating  for  theoretieal 
basis  would  be  assigned  to  a  seale  that  was  only  “partially”  eonneeted  to  theory,  whereas 
an  exemplary  rating  would  be  assigned  to  a  seale  that  was  “elearly  grounded  in  well- 
established  (perhaps  dominant)  theoretieal  framework.” Without  restating  all  of  his 
rating  eriteria  definitions,  it  is  useful  at  least  for  those  in  the  military  who  wish  to  utilize 
spiritual  self-development  measures  to  review  Hill’s  “Exemplary”  rating  definitions  for 
the  remaining  three  evaluation  eriteria;  an  exemplary  measure  is  one  that  “elearly 
represents  a  broadly  eoneeived  population,  not  limited  by  a  religious  tradition  or  narrow 
spirituality,”  one  with  “exeellent  [reliability]  (r>.80)  aeross  two  or  more  studies,”  and  one 
with  “highly  signifieant  eorrelations  aeross  multiple  (diverse)  samples  from  different 
studies  on  at  least  two  types  of  validity  [i.e.  eonvergent,  faetorial,  eriterion-related,  or 
eontent].”'^^  While  Hill  lists  46  seales  as  aehieving  at  least  an  “Aeeeptable”  rating  for  all 
of  the  four  evaluation  eriteria  diseussed  above,  he  mentions  four  limits  and  defieieneies 
of  existing  measures;  these  limits  involve  “eoneeptual  elarity,”  “sample 
representativeness,”  “eultural  sensitivity,”  “sustained  researeh  programs,”  and 
“alternatives  to  self-report  measures.” Before  any  spiritual  self-development  measure 

'^"^Hill,  “Measurement  in  the  Psyehology  of  Religion  and  Spirituality,”  49. 

'^^Ibid. 

'‘^'’Ibid.,  49-51. 

'‘^’ibid.,  44-46. 
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is  created  or  adopted  by  the  military,  these  evaluation  eriteria  and  limitations  should  be 
taken  into  eonsideration. 


Defining  Issues  Test,  Version  2  (DIT2) 

One  survey  of  partieular  potential  interest  for  military  leaders  in  assessing  their 
justiee  reasoning  development  is  the  DIT2.  University  of  Minnesota  Psyehologist  James 
Rest  ereated  a  survey  in  1974  ealled  the  “Defining  Issues  Test”  to  quantitatively  measure 
responses  to  the  ethieally  ehallenging  seenarios,  or  moral  dilemmas,  used  in  the 
interviews  Kohlberg  used  to  develop  his  theory  of  stages  of  moral  development.  The 
DIT’s  use  over  25  years  before  the  development  of  DIT2  has  made  it  the  most  widely 
used  measure  of  moral  development.  The  DIT2  utilizes  a  more  powerful  method  of 
analysis  than  the  DIT,  it  updates  the  dilemmas,  it  shortens  the  test,  and  it  improves  the 
wording  of  the  test  as  a  praetieal  improvement.  A  sample  dilemma  and  seoring  sheet  for 
the  DIT2  are  available  online. 

Four  potential  benefits  of  making  the  DIT2  available  to  serviee  members  for  their 
spiritual  self-development  relate  to  its  established  validity,  its  philosophical  basis,  and  its 
precedented  use  within  the  military.  First,  the  DIT2  is  based  on  the  DIT,  whieh  has 
amassed  over  400  published  artieles  doeumenting  its  psyehometrie  validity  using  seven 
eriteria— ’’differentiation  of  various  age  and  edueation  groups,”  “longitudinal  gains,”  DIT 


1  08 

James  R.  Rest,  Dareia  Narvaez,  Stephen  J.  Thoma,  and  Muriel  J.  Bebeau, 
“DIT2:  Devising  and  Testing  a  Revised  Instrument  of  Moral  Judgment,”  Jowrna/  of 
Educational  Psychology  91,  no.  4  (1999);  644. 

'^^University  of  Minnesota  and  University  of  Alabama  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Ethieal  Development  website,  http://www.eenterforthestudyofethieal  development.net/ 
(aeeessed  September  30,  2008). 
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score  relation  to  “eognitive  capaeity  measures  of  moral  eomprehension,”  “[sensitivity]  to 
moral  edueation  intervention,”  “[linkage]  to  many  prosoeial  behaviors  and  to  desired 
professional  deeision  making,”  “[linkage]  to  politieal  attitudes  and  politieal  choiees,”  and 
high  Cronbaeh’s  alpha  and  test-retest  reliability.  Seeond,  the  DIT2  is  based  in  Kohlberg’s 
extensive  researeh  regarding  moral  development,  and  the  DIT2’s  authors  have  published 
the  reasons  for  adopting  a  “moral  sehema”  approach  to  moral  development  as  opposed  to 
Kohlberg’s  theory  of  stages  in  their  development  of  the  DIT2.^°‘’  Third,  both  the  DIT  and 
the  DIT2  have  even  been  employed  within  the  military  in  several  studies;  the  first  of  the 
DIT  studies  was  performed  in  the  early  1980’s  at  West  Point  and  CGSC,  and  the  most 
reeent  DIT2  study  was  performed  at  West  Point  to  assess  its  seore  eorrelation  with 
ALERT,  discussed  later  in  this  section.  Fourth,  the  DIT2  authors  have  determined 
through  their  researeh  that  “there  is  nothing  exeeptional  or  magieal  about  the  DIT’s 
dilemmas  and  items,  or  about  the  elassie  Kohlberg  dilemmas,”  meaning  that  the  military 

eould  revise  the  DIT2  by  ereating  its  own  profession-specifie  dilemmas  “without 

202 

saerifieing  validity.” 

Two  drawbaeks  apply  to  implementing  this  survey  military- wide,  however.  The 
first  drawbaek  is  that  there  is  a  eost  involved  in  obtaining,  administering,  and  seoring  the 

^““Rest  et  ah,  “DIT2,”  649. 
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For  the  results  of  the  1991  West  Point  study  involving  the  DIT,  see  Claude 
Bridges  and  Robert  Priest,  “Development  of  Values  and  Moral  Judgments  of  West  Point 
Cadets,”  West  Point,  NY:  United  States  Military  Aeademy  Offiee  of  Institutional 
Researeh,  August  1993.  For  the  results  of  the  2008  study  at  West  Point  involving  the 
DIT2,  see  Miehael  Turner,  “The  Development  and  Testing  of  an  Army  header 
Intermediate  Ethieal  Coneepts  Measure”  (Ph.D.  diss..  University  of  Alabama,  2008). 

^“Rest  et  ah,  “DIT2,”  657. 
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DIT2  survey.  The  complexity  of  the  scoring  system  requires  this  administrative  fee. 
The  fact  that  recent  research  has  been  designed  to  assess  the  relative  validity  of  a 
computer-based  test  as  opposed  to  the  paper-based  test  may  pave  the  road  to  negating  the 
need  for  this  fee  in  the  future  if  scoring  calculations  can  be  programmed  into  the 
computer  version. Until  this  is  the  case,  though,  making  the  DIT2  available  to  all 
service  members  for  all  intents  and  purposes  is  impractical  due  to  the  cost,  lead  time  in 
obtaining  and  scoring  the  surveys,  and  risk  of  overwhelming  the  capability  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Development  to  score  all  tests  in  a  timely  manner.  The  second 
drawback  to  use  of  the  DIT2  military-wide  is  the  time  and  resources  required  to  create 
multiple  versions  of  the  test.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  military  and  its  competitive  culture,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  five  dilemmas  of  the  DIT2  and  the  highest-scoring  responses  would 
remain  a  secret  for  long.  While  the  suggestion  that  dilemmas  can  be  changed  without 
affecting  test  validity  offers  the  military  exciting  possibilities  for  job -relevant 
modifications  to  the  test,  making  those  changes  and  ideally  creating  several  versions  of 
the  test  would  require  resourcing  of  personnel  with  psychological  and  statistical  expertise 
to  create  them  and  controlled  studies  over  time  to  verify  the  validities  of  the  revised  tests. 
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For  a  current  DIT2  cost  schedule,  see  University  of  Minnesota  and  University 
of  Alabama  Center  for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Development  website,  http://www.centerfor 
thestudyofethicaldevelopment.net  (accessed  September  30,  2008). 

^°"^Yuejm  Xu,  Asghar  Iran-Nejad,  and  Stephen  J.  Thoma,  “Administering 
Defining  Issues  Test  Online:  Do  Response  Modes  Matter?,”  Jowrna/  of  Interactive  Online 
Learnings,  no.  1  (Spring  2007):  10-27,  www.ncolr.org/jiol/issues/PDF/6.1. 2.pdf 
(accessed  October  2,  2008). 
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Faith  Development  Scale 

The  Faith  Development  Scale  was  developed  in  1989  by  Psychologists  Barnes, 


Doyle,  and  Johnson  to  establish  a  quantitative  measure  based  on  James  Fowler’s  theory 
of  Stages  of  Faith  and  his  “Faith  Development  Interview.”  The  original  measure  was  not 
reviewed  but  the  review  of  the  measure  and  reprint  of  the  scale  questions  are  contained  in 
Hill  and  Hood’s  Measures  of  Religiosity.  The  scale  consists  of  nine  pairs  of  statements. 
Each  statement  is  worded  to  reflect  a  stage  of  development  according  to  Fowler’s  theory, 
though  the  scale  authors  term  them  “faith  styles”  rather  than  “stages.”  Respondents  must 
indicate  their  preference  for  one  of  the  two  statements,  and  all  responses  are  averaged 
based  on  the  “style”  they  represent  to  determine  the  respondent’s  overall  style.  The  scale 
authors  addressed  the  scale’s  validity  in  part  by  predicting  group  responses,  while  later 
research  found  a  moderate  correlation  with  Defining  Issue  Test  (DIT)  scores. 

The  Faith  Development  Scale  is  unsuitable  for  military  application  for  five 
reasons.  First,  the  scale  wording  contains  references  to  God  and  Christ,  making  it 
culturally  insensitive  to  adherents  to  all  world  religions  other  than  Christianity.  Second, 
the  scale  reviewed  notes  that  “using  the  scale  with  religious  extremists  may  result  in  data 
of  questionable  utility”  due  to  potential  adverse  reactions  to  scale  content,  i.e.  mention  of 
ideologies  that  run  counter  to  their  own.  Third,  no  reliability  data  was  noted  in  the  review 
due  to  Timpe’s  finding  that  the  scale  developers  and  subsequent  researchers  did  not 
discuss  reliability.  Fourth,  the  short  nature  of  the  scale,  in  the  author’s  assessment, 
reduces  the  face  validity.  Of  the  scale;  it  simplifies  Fowler’s  stages  into  only  a  few 
declarations  of  conviction.  Fifth,  the  forced  choice  nature  of  the  scale  and  the  fact  that  it 
only  measures  styles  two  through  five  for  all  nine  questions  means  that  the  resulting 
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possible  average  seores  aetually  range  only  from  2.89  to  4.44.  For  these  reasons,  until  a 
test  is  developed  that  is  more  eulturally  inelusive  than  the  Faith  Development  Scale, 
measuring  the  faith  stage  development  of  service  members  by  means  of  a  survey 
instrument  will  not  be  possible. 

Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire 

The  Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire  (also  referred  to  as  the  VIA  Inventory  of 

Strengths  or  VIA-IS)  is  a  measure  designed  by  Psychologists  Martin  Seligman  and 

Christopher  Peterson  to  help  individuals  discover  and  acknowledge  their  defining 

character  strengths.  The  specific  character  strengths  the  test  aims  to  measure  are  those 

identified  in  their  book.  Character  Strengths  and  Virtues  (CSV),  discussed  in  the  previous 

chapter  of  this  thesis.  The  Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire  is  available  to  take  for  free 

online  at  www.authentichappiness.com,  provides  immediate  scoring  upon  test 

completion,  and  allows  users  to  set  up  online  accounts  so  they  can  access  their  scores  at 

any  time.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  test  online;  one  is  entitled  the  “VIA  [Values  in 

Action]  Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire”  and  consists  of  240  multiple-choice 

questions,  while  the  other  is  a  shorter  version  entitled  the  “Brief  Strengths  Test”— it 

consists  of  only  24  multiple-choice  questions.  The  VIA  Signature  Strengths 

Questionnaire  concludes  with  a  report  that  ranks  a  person’s  top  five  character  strengths 

and  briefly  describes  each  strength.  The  Brief  Strengths  Test,  instead,  concludes  with  an 

online  report  that  numerically  indicates  and  qualitatively  describes  how  high  a  person 

scores  on  each  of  24  character  strengths  in  relation  to  responses  from  six  groups  of  online 

test-takers:  all  web-users,  persons  of  the  same  gender,  persons  of  the  same  age  group, 

persons  of  the  same  occupation  group,  persons  of  the  same  education  level,  and  persons 
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from  within  the  same  zip  eode.  Though  no  reliability  or  validity  data  was  identified  by 

the  author  in  the  eourse  of  a  literature  review  for  the  Brief  Strengths  Test,  the  VIA  Test 

has  been  doeumented  by  the  ereators  as  having  “aeceptable  (and  comparable)  reliability” 

based  on  Cronbach’s  alpha  and  test-retest  correlation  scores,  and  “promising  validity” 

206 

based  on  preliminary  studies  using  a  known-groups  procedure. 

The  pros  of  utilizing  either  of  these  tests  within  the  military  lie  in  their  price 
(free),  ready  availability  (online),  ease  of  completion  and  scoring  (automated  and 
immediate),  rigorously  developed  premise  (in  CSV),  and  in  their  demonstrated  use  both 
outside  and  within  the  military.  Seligman  and  Peterson  have  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire  outside  of  a  military  setting  as  a 
specific  intervention  for  increasing  happiness  and  decreasing  depression.  In  their  study, 
they  asked  participants  to  take  the  test  online,  “receive  individualized  feedback  about 
their  top  five  [character  strengths],”  and  “use  one  of  these  top  strengths  in  a  new  and 
different  way  every  day  for  one  week.”  As  a  result  of  this  study,  they  found  that  using 
the  Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire  as  a  counseling  intervention  “increased  happiness 


^^^University  of  Pennsylvania  Positive  Psychology  Center,  “Brief  Strengths  Test,” 
Authentic  Happiness  website,  http://www.authentichappiness.sas.upenn.edu/ 
results. aspx?id=270&it=0  (accessed  November  18,  2008).  Note:  log-in  and  completion  of 
the  test  are  required  in  order  to  access  a  test  report. 

^^^ansook  Park,  Christopher  Petersen,  and  Martin  E.  P.  Seligman,  “Strengths  of 
Character  and  Well-Being,”  Journal  of  Social  and  Clinical  Psychology  23,  no.  5  (2004): 
608.  The  VIA  Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire  is  referred  to  in  this  article  as  the  “VIA 
Inventory  of  Strengths,”  or  “VIA-IS.” 

^^^Martin  E.  P.  Seligman,  Tracey  A.  Steen,  Nansook  Park,  and  Christopher 
Peterson,  “Positive  Psychology  Progress,”  American  Psychologist  60,  no.  5  (July-August 
2005):  416,  http://www.authentichappiness.sas.upenn.edu/images/apaarticle.pdf 
(accessed  November  12,  2008). 
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and  decreased  depressive  symptoms  for  six  months.”  Within  the  U.S.  military,  the 
VIA-IS  has  been  administered  to  103  West  Point  cadets  and  141  Norwegian  Naval 
Academy  cadets  to  compare  test  scores  with  a  database  of  scores  of  838  U.S.  civilians  of 
the  same  age  range.  This  study  found  that  West  Point  students  scored  higher  overall  than 
the  two  other  groups;  the  authors  attributed  this  to  the  selectivity  of  the  academy  in  terms 
of  academics  and  leadership  potential.  The  study  also  found  that  the  ranked  order  of 
strengths  reported  by  students  at  the  two  military  academies  more  highly  correlated  to 
each  other  than  either  did  to  the  civilian  population.  While  this  study  does  not  provide 
information  directly  applicable  to  service  member  spiritual  self-development,  it  does 
demonstrate  recent  acceptability  within  the  military  to  use  of  the  test  for  character 
development  research  and  educational  purposes. 

The  cons  for  using  the  Signature  Strengths  Questionnaire  for  service  member 
spiritual  self-development  lie  in  the  Questionnaire’s  failure  to  describe  strengths  and 
virtues  in  the  same  depth  in  which  they  are  described  in  the  CSV.  Service  members  can 
be  offered  much  self-knowledge  through  this  test  as  it  is  written,  but  the  test  does  not 
offer  the  level  of  empathy  for  persons  of  other  religious  traditions  that  it  could  based  on 
the  extent  of  Peterson  and  Seligman’s  research  in  the  CSV.  The  cons  for  using  the  Brief 
Strengths  Test  for  service  member  spiritual  self-development,  instead,  lie  in  the  test’s 
failure  to  identify  how  many  other  people  in  each  of  the  six  reported  categories  have 
taken  the  test  online,  and  in  its  failure  to  compare  scores  recorded  by  persons  according 

^°^Ibid. 

^^^Matthews  et  ah,  “Character  Strengths  and  Virtues,”  S65-S66. 

^'>id.,  S63-S64. 
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to  their  religious,  cultural,  or  national  identities.  The  lack  of  totals  brings  the  reliability  of 
the  scale’s  conclusions  into  question,  and  the  lack  of  religion,  culture,  and  nationality 
breakdowns  misses  an  opportunity  for  development  of  the  service  member’s  empathy. 
Despite  these  shortcomings,  both  scales  offer  immediate  opportunities  for  service 
member  self-development  of  the  spirit. 

PsychoMatrix  Spirituality  Inventory  (PSI) 

The  PsychoMatrix  Spirituality  Inventory  (2001)  was  developed  by  psychologist 
Richard  Wolman  to  describe  universal  spiritual  experiences,  “regardless  of  age,  gender, 
or  cultural,  ethnic,  or  religious  background,”  and  it  is  the  tool  through  which  he 
developed  his  theory  of  “spiritual  intelligence”  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The 
scale’s  classifications  of  individual  responses  into  the  categories  of  “High,”  “Medium,” 
and  “Low”  for  each  factor  do  not  imply  that  “High”  is  good  and  “Low”  is  bad,  or  vice 
versa;  these  terms  are  instead  described  as  “descriptive  only,”  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
stated  intention  of  his  measure  is  to  provide  the  individual  with  a  “spiritual  snapshot  of 
yourself’  in  order  to  understand  “different  ways  of  being  in  the  world— nothing  more, 
nothing  less.”  Further  discussions  of  the  measure’s  dimensions  of  spirituality  and 
strengths  and  limitations  follow. 

Wolman  named  each  of  the  seven  factors  he  found  through  factor  analysis  by 
determining  the  qualities  that  each  item  in  a  factor  had  in  common  with  each  other.  The 
first  factor  measured  by  PSI,  “Divinity,”  was  named  to  define  “those  items  that  were 

^'^Wolman,  Thinking  With  Your  Soul,  141. 

^'^Ibid.,  134,  144,  and  158. 
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concerned  with  God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  prayer,  and  the  feeling  that  human  beings  are 
here  for  a  purpose.”  The  seeond  faetor,  “Mindfulness,”  was  named  to  describe 
“aetivities  associated  with  attention  to  bodily  proeesses  such  as  conscious  eating,  regular 
meditation  with  foeused  breathing,  and  exercise  like  yoga  or  t’ai  chi ...  [as  well  as] 
alternative  and  integrative  health  practices. The  third  factor,  “Extrasensory 
Perception,”  defines  items  that  refer  to  the  “’sixth  sense’  or  paranormal  psychic  events, 
ranging  from  receiving  phone  calls  from  someone  ‘just  as  I  was  thinking  about  them,’  to 
out-of-body  or  near-death  experiences. The  fourth  faetor,  “Community,”  refers  to 
“soeial  activities  that  include  peers— such  as  the  Parent  Teacher  Organization— or 
aetivities  that  are  on  a  volunteer  basis  and  charitable  in  nature,  sueh  as  working  with  the 
less  fortunate  and  socially  disadvantaged.”  The  fifth  factor,  “Intellectuality,”  pertains 
to  “a  desire  and  eommitment  to  read,  study,  and/or  discuss  spiritual  material  or  saered 
texts.  It  also  incorporates  the  aetive  questioning  of  traditional  teachings  of  religion.” 

The  sixth  faetor,  “Trauma,”  refers  to  “erisis-oriented  stimulus  to  spirituality”  as 
evidenced  through  “the  experienee  of  illness— physical  or  emotional— in  oneself  or  in  a 
loved  one. . .  [or]  at  the  extreme. .  .the  actual  loss  of  a  loved  one  through  death.”  The 
seventh  PSI  faetor,  “Childhood  Spirituality,”  categorizes  items  referring  to  “spiritual 

^'^Ibid.,  132. 

^'^Ibid.,  135-136. 

^'^Ibid.,  137. 

^'"’Ibid.,  137-138. 

^'^Ibid.,  139. 

^'^Ibid.,  140. 
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experiences  that  took  place  during  childhood,  such  as  attending  religious  services  or 

9 1  0 

being  read  to  from  books  like  the  Bible  or  the  Koran  by  parents  or  grandparents.” 

The  strengths  of  this  measure  are  that  it  is  available  online,  may  be  completed  for 

free,  offers  immediate  feedback  to  the  test-taker,  is  not  apparently  culturally  biased  in  its 

wording,  is  nonjudgmental  in  its  classification  of  individuals  as  scoring  “high,” 

“medium,”  or  “low”  on  each  of  its  seven  dimensions  of  spirituality,  and  is  formatted  as 

40  multiple  choice  questions.  Additionally,  upon  completion  of  the  test,  individuals  may 

further  pursue  spiritual  areas  of  interest  through  the  www.psychomatrix.com  website, 

linking  them  to  discussion  and  local  resources;  individuals  may  also  use  their  personal 

results  as  stimulus  for  a  “spiritual  dialogue”  with  others  in  order  to  increase  their 

empathy.  The  measure’s  primary  drawbacks  are  that  it  does  not  offer  the  participant 

with  results  compared  among  other  test-takers  according  to  their  adherence  to  different 

world  religions,  it  is  a  self-report  measure,  and  it  focuses  on  experiences  without 
22 1 

analyzing  motivation. 

INSPIRIT  and  Spiritual  Well-Being  Survey 
The  U.S.  Army  Medical  Command  made  available  for  some  time  two  measures  of 
spirituality  online  for  a  time  for  service  members  at  the  Hooah4Health.com  website:  the 
INSPIRIT  and  the  Spiritual  Well-Being  measures.  Based  on  personal  correspondence 
with  representatives  at  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Preventive 


^'‘'ibid. 

^^>id.,  254-255. 
^^^Ibid.,  126. 
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Medicine  (USACHPPM),  the  particular  measures  offered  online  were  selected  by  the 
Center’s  staff  chaplain  due  to  their  “validity  with  diverse  populations,”  but  no  data  are 
currently  available  from  the  Center  as  to  whether  or  not  any  data  was  collected  or 
analyzed  regarding  service  member  responses  to  such  scales.  A  new  resiliency  quiz  is 
currently  online  at  http://www.resiliencycenter.com/resiliencyquiz.shtml. 

Army  Leader  Ethical  Reasoning  Test  (ALERT) 

Eieutenant  Colonel  Michael  Turner,  U.S.  Army,  recently  developed  and  validated 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  (also  known  as  USMA  or  West  Point)  a  new  indicator  of 
moral  development  entitled  ALERT.  Based  on  the  findings  of  ethics  research  in  other 
professions.  Turner  proposes  that  “an  instrument  that  is  sensitive  to  interventions, 
assesses  ethical  concepts  taught  in  a  profession,  and  more  closely  targets  the  goals  of  a 
particular  institution  is  a  better  measure  of  one’s  ability  to  apply  profession-specific 
ethical  concepts  to  professional  problems  and  can  be  more  strongly  tied  to 
performance.”  Eor  this  reason,  ALERT’s  format  and  principles  are  closely  related  to 
those  of  the  DIT2,  but  ALERT  uses  six  hypothetical  military-related  ethical  dilemmas 
rather  than  the  generalized  situations  included  in  the  DIT2. 

Turner  demonstrates  satisfactory  initial  reliability  and  validity  for  the  test  in  his 
dissertation  but  notes  that  additional  testing  will  be  necessary  to  confirm  his  findings.  He 
shows  content  validity  through  the  use  of  expert  opinions  in  evaluating  the  dilemmas, 
actions,  and  justifications  in  the  test.  He  demonstrates  initial  convergent  validity  through 

Judith  S.  Harris,  BSN,  MA,  CHES,  Education  Consultant,  Hooah  4  Health, 
Email  correspondence  with  author,  October  21,  2008. 

^^^Ibid.,  4. 
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“significant  but  small  positive  correlations  (r  =  .154  -  .290)”  with  student  seores  on  the 
DIT2.  ANOVA  ealculations  revealed  higher  seores  for  an  initial  sample  of  466  senior 
and  780  freshman  USMA  eadets  over  samples  of  64  eivilian  eollege  seniors  and  85 
eivilian  eollege  freshmen;  Turner  interprets  this  evidenee  as  suggestive  of  “ALERT’s 
sensitivity  to  the  effeet  of  the  USMA  experienee  and  one’s  military  interest.”  His 
initial  test  reliability  Cronbach’s  alpha  coeffieients  totaled  .79  for  overall  seores,  .56  for 
aetion  ehoice  seores,  and  .72  for  justifieation  seores. 

The  benefits  of  making  ALERT  available  to  all  serviee  members  for  their  spiritual 
self-development  are  threefold.  One,  it  speeifieally  refers  to  situations  that  ean  arise  in  a 
serviee  member’s  performance  of  his  or  her  duties,  making  it  a  praetieal  edueational  tool 
for  the  military.  Two,  the  initial  researeh  study  has  demonstrated  sufficient  reliability  and 
validity  to  eneourage  further  use  of  the  tool.  Three,  the  test  reeeived  very  high 
aeeeptability  ratings  from  the  subject  matter  experts  who  partieipated  in  its  development; 
94%  of  them  agreed  on  its  usefulness  and  effeetiveness  for  assessing  moral  development 
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in  the  military. 

Live  problems  with  the  test  preclude  its  immediate  wide-spread  employment, 
though.  Eirst,  the  test  was  studied  only  onee  and  as  the  author  notes,  needs  to  be  repeated 


^^"^Miehael  Turner,  “The  Development  and  Testing  of  an  Army  Leader 
Intermediate  Ethieal  Coneepts  Measure”  (Ph.D.  diss..  University  of  Alabama,  2008),  xiii. 

^^^Ibid.,  xii. 

^^^Ibid.,  xiii. 
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Ibid.,  97. 
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in  order  to  make  sure  his  results  ean  be  replieated.  Seeond,  Turner  noted  several 
ehanges  that  must  be  made  to  the  original  ALERT  test  based  on  the  results  of  his  study: 
his  proposed  ehanges  inelude  improved  testing  for  partieipant  reliability,  inelusion  of  a 
more  in-depth  eomments  seetion  to  better  explore  and  assess  explieit  and  taeit  reasoning, 
and  shortening  the  test  to  deerease  the  ineompletion  rate.^^^  Third,  the  seoring  system  for 
the  test  is  eomplieated  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  an  individual  performing  their  own 
ealeulations  after  taking  the  test;  ereating  a  simplified  seoring  key  that  eould  aeeompany 
a  paper-based  version  of  the  test,  or  programming  automatie-seoring  into  an  online 
version  of  the  tool  eould  make  it  more  aeeessible  to  all  serviee  members.  Fourth,  like  the 
DIT2,  maintaining  only  one  version  of  this  test  with  six  dilemmas  may  make  it  less 
effeetive  than  using  multiple  versions  of  the  test  if  longitudinal  studies  and  systematie 
employment  in  military  edueational  institutions  are  to  oeeur.  Fifth,  this  test,  like  others 
reviewed  in  this  ehapter,  does  not  address  religious  eultural  awareness  or  explieitly  state 
its  philosophieal  assumptions  for  more  eorreet  ehoiees,  so  it  would  have  to  be  eombined 
with  other  tools  if  a  serviee  member  were  also  to  be  able  to  develop  their  religious 
eultural  awareness  using  a  survey-type  tool.  If  these  problems  are  addressed  and 
eorreeted,  this  test  holds  great  promise  for  enabling  spiritual  self-development  in  the 
military. 


^^^Ibid.,  108. 
^^‘'ibid.,  99-101. 
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Chapter  Four  Summary 

As  explained  in  ehapter  2,  military  leaders  need  a  simple,  praetieal  tool  to 
eontribute  to  their  world  religion  awareness  and  to  aid  their  spiritual  self-development. 
Simple  eulturally  sensitive  tools  applieable  to  military  world  religion  awareness  needs  do 
not  eurrently  exist  but  eould  be  ereated  using  the  resourees  discussed  above.  Several 
spiritual  development  measures  do  exist  and  should  be  used  in  pilot  studies  with  service 
members  to  determine  their  acceptability  and  perceived  utility. 

While  elements  of  existing  spirituality  measures  may  be  adopted  by  the  military, 
the  military  should  take  on  a  role  of  leadership  in  creating  a  comprehensive  WRAPS  tool 
to  facilitate  complete  development  of  the  service  member’s  spirit,  or  moral  component. 
Several  practical  considerations  should  be  taken  into  account  while  creating  a  spiritual 
self-development  tool  for  the  service  member.  When  a  military  operation  course  of  action 
is  developed,  three  of  the  criteria  it  must  meet  are  feasibility,  acceptability,  and 
distinguishability.  In  these  terms,  feasibility  of  a  spiritual  self-development  tool  would 
equate  to  one  that  is  cost-effective  in  terms  of  funding  and  time  that  must  be  invested  in 
effecting  its  application  and  evaluation.  Acceptability  would  equate  to  one  that  is  based  in 
established  theory,  normalized  according  to  a  sample  representative  of  the  military 
population,  reliable  and  validated,  non  judgmental,  culturally  sensitive,  protective  of 
freedom  of  religious  expression,  and  viewed  by  service  members  as  applicable  to  their 
lives  and  their  jobs.  Distinguishability,  in  this  context,  would  equate  to  measures  that  are 
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U.S.  Army,  Combined  Arms  Doctrine  Directorate,  FM  5-0,  Army  Planning  and 
Orders  Production  (Washington,  DC:  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army,  20  January 
2005),  3-29-3-30.  https://akocomm.us.army.mil/usapa/doctrme/DR_pubs/dr_aa/pdf/ 
fm5_0.pdf  (accessed  December  2,  2008). 
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not  currently  available  to  serviee  members  and  offer  them  perspeetive  different  to  that 
whieh  eurrent  leadership  and  eultural  studies  training  methods  already  offer;  it  eould  also 
aeeount  for  eonsiderations  that  have  been  offered  for  psyehologieal  measures  as  a  whole, 
sueh  as  establishing  parallel  form  validity  and  ineorporating  measures  other  than  self- 
report. 

For  ease  of  referenee,  Table  10  lists  these  eonsiderations  for  ereating  a 
eomprehensive  measure  of  world  religions  awareness  and  personal  spiritual  development, 
along  with  brief  discussions,  successful  examples,  and  the  sourees  of  the 
ree  ommendations . 
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Table  10.  Considerations  for  Creation  of  a  Comprehensive  WRAPS  Indieator  for  the 

Military 

Consideration 

Reference  for  Recommended  Consideration 

Cost 

Practical  consideration 

Time  to  develop  measure  (assess  military  commitment  to 
developing  the  spirit) 

Practical  consideration 

Time  for  individual  to  complete  measure 

UCLA  (2004);  Turner;  Practical 
consideration 

Based  on  theory 

Hill  (2005) 

Sample  Representativeness  (DoD  or  service-wide,  through 
PME  institutions) 

Hill  (2005) 

High  reliability 

Hill  (2005) 

High  validity 

Hill  (2005) 

Nonjudgmental 

Author,  based  on  successes  of  MBTI,  PSI, 
and  Signature  Strengths  tests 

Culturally  sensitive  (allow  for  meaningful  responses  from 
adherents  to  any  religion  as  well  as  atheists;  use  inclusive 
language) 

Hill;  Inglehart  and  Melzel;  Seligman;  Army 
Command  Regulation;  UCLA  Study 

Immediate  feedback 

Author,  based  on  successes  of  MBTI,  PSI, 
and  Signature  Strengths  tests 

Assess  moral  development 

Rest  et  ah;  Turner 

Longitudinal  study 

Hill  and  Hood;  Turner 

Administration  timed  to  assess  training  interventions 

Turner 

Rigorous  metatheoretical  discourse  (acknowledge  cultural 
assumptions  and  objectives  within  measure) 

Flood;  Smart 

Assess  effect  on  specific  physical  and  mental  health  issues 
(include  military  medical  commands  in  development  of 
measure) 

Hill  and  Pargament;  Oman  and  Thoresen; 
Miller  and  Kelley 

Assess  religious  cultural  competence  (need  specific 
questions  regarding  practices  and  beliefs  of  adherents  to 
world  religions) 

Salmon!  and  Holmes-Eber 

Acknowledge  differences  between  individual  attitudes  and 
organizational  or  societal  attitudes 

Inglehart  and  Melzel;  Salmon!  and  Holmes- 
Eber 

Compare  individual  beliefs  and  experiences  with  those  of 
persons  of  other  cultures 

Fowler’s  and  Peterson’s  and  Seligman’s 
theories 

Control  for  social  desirability 

Hill  and  Hood;  UCLA 

Control  for  ceiling  effects 

UCLA  Study 

User-friendly  (reasonable  length  and  no  technical  wording) 

UCLA  Study""* 

Measures  other  than  self-report 

Hill  (2005) 

Acceptability  by  military  (deemed  useful  by  service 
members  for  self-development;  deemed  useful  by  unit 
commanders  for  assessing  and  assisting  development  of 
“spiritual  fitness”  of  troops) 

Author,  based  on  success  of  MBTI 

Require  a  choice  (no  “Neutral”  option  for  decisions) 

ALERT;  PSI 

^^^UCLA,  “Appendix  A,”  2. 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  not  the  loss  in  men,  horses,  or  guns,  but  in  order,  courage,  confidence, 
cohesion  and  plan  which  come  into  consideration  whether  the  engagement  can 
still  be  continued;  it  is  principally  the  moral  forces  which  decide  here.^^^ 

—  Carl  von  Clausewitz 

Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they  are  won  by  men. 

—  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  USA 


Conclusions 

The  analysis  provided  in  the  preceding  chapters  leads  to  the  following  three 
conclusions.  Eirst,  in  answer  to  the  secondary  research  question,  “Should  military  leaders 
engage  in  spiritual  development  and  study  world  religions?”  The  answer  is  yes.  Many 
psychological  studies  have  positively  linked  scales  of  spiritual  growth  to  physical  and 
mental  health,  and  there  are  abundant  U.S.  military  policies  in  place  that  are  favorable 
and  even  forceful  regarding  the  need  for  development  of  religious  cultural  awareness  and 
personal  spiritual  development.  In  pursuing  this  end,  care  must  be  taken  to  be  culturally 
inclusive,  secular  in  purpose,  unambiguous  in  aim,  and  focused  in  one’s  definition  of  the 
spirit  as  equivalent  to  the  moral  component  of  the  humanity. 


^^^Carl  von  Clausewitz,  quoted  in  James  B.  Stockdale,  VADM,  USN,  “The  Moral 
Warrior’s  Triad;  Tranquility,  Eearlessness,  and  Ereedom,”  5, 

http://www.usna.edu/Ethics/Publications/stoicisml.pdf  (accessed November  14,  2008). 

^^^George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  GEN,  USA,  quoted  in  Jay  Luvaas,  “The  Great  Military 
Historians  and  Philosophers,”  in  John  E.  Jessup  and  Robert  W.  Coakley,  eds.,  A  Guide  to 
the  Study  and  Use  of  Military  History  (Washington,  DC:  Center  of  Military  History, 
United  States  Army,  1988),  82. 
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Second,  in  answer  to  the  secondary  research  question,  “Do  any  World  Religion 
Awareness  (WRA)  and  Personal  Spirituality  (PS)  theories  lend  themselves  to  a  Myers- 
Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI)  format?”  The  answer  is  yes.  There  are  several 
phenomenology  of  religion  theories  of  common  dimensions  of  religion  which  offer  a 
clear  path  to  objective  comparisons  among  world  religions.  Scholars  of  religion  have 
offered  suggested  focus  areas  for  discussions  of  areas  of  potential  unity  or  disunity  of 
religions.  Man’s  purpose  in  this  world  and  concepts  of  adulthood  in  each  major  world 
religion  have  been  studied  by  phenomenologists  and  could  be  entered  into  discussions 
and  measures  of  the  military  spirit.  Finally,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  though 
none  of  these  have  been  accepted  without  criticism,  Kohlberg’s  theory  of  moral 
development  stages,  Fowler’s  theory  of  faith  development  stages,  Peterson’s  and 
Seligman’s  studies  regarding  universal  character  strengths,  and  Wolman’s  concept  of 
Spiritual  Intelligence  are  all  theories  that  have  been  developed  through  interviews  or 
psychological  measures  and  could  be  shared  with  service  members  for  discussion  through 
similar  vehicles. 

Third,  in  answer  to  the  secondary  research  question  “Are  any  existing  WRA  &  PS 
measures  and  data  applicable  to  U.S.  military  leadership  training?,”  there  are  several 
answers.  No  standardized  measures  of  world  religion  awareness  were  identified.  Three 
large  public  opinion  polls  were  reviewed  and  found  to  have  the  potential  to  offer 
considerable  world  religion  awareness  information  to  the  service  member  if  substantial 
further  analysis  is  conducted  on  their  data.  In  terms  of  personal  spiritual  development,  the 
DIT2  and  ALERT  tests  are  recommended  as  promising  measures  of  moral  development 
for  wider  distribution  in  the  military.  The  Signature  Strengths  test  and  the  PSI  are 
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recommended  for  pilot  studies  within  the  military  to  determine  their  acceptability  among 
service  members  as  tools  for  increasing  self-awareness  and  dialogue  about  character  and 
the  spirit. 

Fourth,  in  response  to  the  primary  research  question  “What  strategy  should  the 
military  pursue  to  provide  service  members  with  a  practical  tool  to  aid  their  spiritual  self- 
assessment  and  development,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  them  for  current  and  future 
operations  amidst  diverse  religious  populations?,”  table  1 1  summarizes  the  strategy 
presented  in  this  thesis  according  to  the  four  aspects  of  the  moral  component  as  defined 
by  TRADOC:  warrior  spirit,  morals,  ethics,  and  socio-cultural  awareness. 
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Table  1 1 .  Theoretical  Framework  for  Identification  of  and  Use 
of  Spiritual  Self-Development  Assessments. 

Desired  End  States  for 
the  “Spirif  ’  or  the 
“Moral  Component” 

Ways  to  Develop: 
Identification  of  Existing 
Theories 

Means  to  Measure 
Development: 
Identification  of 

Existing  Measures 

Means  to  Measure 
Awareness: 

Identification  of  Existing 
Data  for  Comparison 

“Warrior  Spirif’  (Objective  3) 

Morale 

N/A— related  to  unit  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  individual 

Cohesion 

N/A— related  to  unit  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  individual 

Esprit  de  Corps 

N/A— related  to  unit  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  individual 

Individual  will  to 
persevere  (improve 
mental  health,  physical 
health,  and  spiritual 
fitness) 

Hill  and  Pargament; 

Oman  and  Thoresen; 
Miller  and  Kelley 

Various  coping  scales 
(see  Hill  and  Hood) 

N/A 

Morals  (Objectives  1  and  2) 

Moral  reasoning 
development 

Kohlberg;  Rest  et  al. 

DIT2;  ALERT 

N/A 

Expanded  worldview, 
increased  empathy 

Smart;  Religious 
Phenomenologists 
(Ethical  dimension); 
Fowler;  Wolman 

PSI 

N/A 

Ethics  (Objectives  1,  3,  and  5) 

Internalization  of 
service-specific 
character  strengths  and 
virtues 

Peterson  and  Seligman 

ALERT;  Signature 
Strengths  test 

N/A 

Demonstration  of 
service-specific 
character  strengths  and 
virtues  /  Prevention  of 
war  crimes  and  ethics 
violations 

Snider;  Peterson  and 
Seligman 

None  that  are  not  self- 
report  measures 

N/A 

Socio-Cultural  Awareness  (Objectives  4  and  6) 

Knowledge  of  world 
religions 

Religious 

Phenomenologists  (six 
dimensions) 

N/A 

Gallup  World  Poll; 

WVS;  Phenomenologist 
writings 

Distinction  between 

Great  and  Little 

Traditions 

Inglehart  and  Welzel; 
Salmoni  and  Holmes- 
Eber 

N/A 

Gallup  World  Poll; 

WVS;  UCLA  Study 

Recommendations  for  U.S.  Military  Implementation 
The  organizations  within  the  military  in  the  best  position  to  further  research 
regarding  WRAPS  are  the  Directors  of  Personnel  of  each  service,  because  the  need  for 
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spiritual  development  applies  to  the  performance  of  all  service  members.  The  military 
can  and  should  take  on  a  leadership  role  in  the  effort  to  make  these  fields  of  study  “joint” 
and  “interagency”  and  to  advance  the  field  of  study  in  religious  and  spiritual  development 
into  middle  adulthood  for  all  the  reasons  stated  heretofore  in  this  thesis.  Implementation 
of  the  results  of  research  should  be  a  requirement  of  every  service  member  and  every 
military  commander  due  to  the  potential  personal  and  unit  benefits  from  increased 
spiritual  development. 

Reporting  responsibilities  to  the  Commanders  for  Personnel  should  be  assigned  to 
the  Leaders  of  Training  Commands,  Recruiting  Commands,  Directors  of  Medicine,  Judge 
Advocates,  Information  Operations  specialists,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Chaplains  of  each 
military  service.  Each  of  these  command  structures  brings  with  it  a  different  amount  of 
expertise  and  perspective,  as  well  as  different  mission  requirements  that  are 
complementary  to  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Training  commands  within  each  of  the  services 
possess  experts  in  every  field  able  to  develop  such  a  training  tool.  Recruiting  commands 
have  the  capability  of  enabling  spiritual  development  studies  by  enrolling  military 
candidates  in  studies  prior  to  having  received  any  focused  military  training.  Medical 
commands  possess  psychologists  with  expertise  in  psychometric  measurement  as  well  as 
developmental  and  behavioral  psychology  training  and  backgrounds.  Judge  Advocates 
and  Information  Operations  specialists  have  it  in  their  own  mission  interest  to  see  moral 
and  ethical  decisions  being  made  by  all  service  members  and  have  unique  perspectives  on 
the  most  costly  mistakes  being  made  across  their  services  that  deserved  attention. 

Military  chaplains  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  can  function  as  an  “incarnate 
presence  in  nurturing  human  worth  and  needs  of  service  members,  as  a  ‘helpful 
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bystander’  in  settings  of  potential  moral  disengagement,  and  as  a  caring  bridge-builder 
for  the  combat  veteran’s  spiritual  and  emotional  reentry  into  the  larger  world”— all  roles 
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that  complement  involvement  with  spiritual  development  in  units. 

One  immediate  way  to  increase  the  moral  development  of  the  military  as  a  whole 
is  to  introduce  a  base  level  of  development  as  a  recruiting  requirement.  This  requirement 
would  serve  two  purposes.  First,  it  would  approach  the  issue  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of 
DoD’s  recruiting  of  persons  who  already  have  specific  language  proficiencies,  giving  the 
service  an  immediate  boost  in  capability.  Second,  it  could  give  impetus  to  the  education 
establishment  in  better  developing  the  character  of  children  throughout  the  U.S.  similarly 
to  a  proposal  made  to  the  House  Armed  Services  oversight  and  investigations 
subcommittee  regarding  languages;  according  to  Richard  Brecht,  director  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  center  for  the  advanced  study  of  languages,  “the  Pentagon  must 
lead  language  integration.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  you  can  lead  it.”  This 
leadership  mindset  could  help  overcome  the  fact  that  having  a  strong  base  of  people  with 
language  skills  or  high  moral  development  “requires  training  that  should  begin  in 
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elementary  school— outside  the  Pentagon’s  control,  unless  it  subsidizes  such  training.” 

Recommendations  for  Future  Studies 

In  addition  to  development  of  a  WRAPS  tool  for  service  member  self¬ 
development  of  the  spirit,  the  research  conducted  for  this  thesis  revealed  two  areas  for 

^^"^Robert  J.  Phillips,  CAPT,  CC,  USN  (Ret.),  “The  Military  Chaplaincy  of  the 
21st  Century:  Cui  Bono?''’  International  Society  for  Military  Ethics  Website, 
http://www.usafa.edu/isme/ISME07/Phillips07.html  (accessed  August  19,  2008). 

Christian  Hernandez,  “Eanguage-skill  Efforts  Still  All  Talk:  Experts  Stress 
Need  Eor  Training,”  Navy  Times,  1 1  August  2008,  31. 
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future  studies.  First,  outside  the  military,  phenomenologists  of  religion  should  seek  out 
opportunities  within  the  growing  field  of  psyehology  of  religion  to  expand  basie 
knowledge  of  religious  traditions  within  the  field  and  to  broaden  the  intereultural 
applieation  of  its  psyehologieal  findings.  Currently,  interplay  between  the  two  diseiplines 
is  minimal.  A  review  of  the  30  essays  in  the  2005  Handbook  of  the  Psychology  of 
Religion  and  Spirituality  finds  many  references  to  “founder  of  U.S.  psychology”  William 
James’  phenomenological  classic.  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.^^^  But  it 
uncovers  only  two  authors  were  apparently  familiar  with  the  works  of  Rudolph  Otto 
regarding  “the  Holy”  and  Mysticism,  one  author  who  referenced  Ninian  Smart,  and  not  a 
single  reference  to  the  central  bodies  of  work  of  Chantepie,  van  der  Leeuw,  Kristensen, 
or  Eliade. 

Second,  during  the  course  of  the  author’s  research  regarding  world  religion 
awareness,  Geert  Hofstede’s  and  the  WVS  theories  of  defining  cultural  values  were 
identified  as  theories  of  cultural  awareness  that  lend  themselves  well  to  the  MBTI  format. 
Producing  a  survey  based  on  Hofstede’s  research  may  aid  in  the  efficient  and  effective 
cultural  awareness  training  of  military  personnel. 

Final  Thoughts  on  Military  Spiritual  Self-Development 

In  medicine,  translational  research  takes  basic  science  discoveries  from  the 
laboratory  and  tests  them  on  patients  in  the  clinic.  In  psychology,  clinical  and  counseling 
therapy  uses  information  gathered  through  psychoanalytic  methods.  In  defense 

^^^Michael  R.  Levenson,  Carolyn  M.  Aldwin,  and  Michelle  D’Mello,  “Religious 
Development  from  Adolescence  to  Middle  Adulthood,”  in  Raymond  F.  Paloutzian  and 
Crystal  F.  Park,  Handbook  of  the  Psychology  of  Religion  and  Spirituality  (New  York: 

The  Giulford  Press,  2005),  158. 
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acquisition,  the  process  of  System  Development  and  Demonstration  takes  technology  and 
applies  it  to  creating  specific  warfighting  capabilities.  In  terms  of  developing  the  spirit, 
this  thesis  has  not  offered  any  such  similar  interventions  to  take  the  results  of  a  WRAPS 
Indicator  and  ensure  that  it  produces  more  highly  spiritually  developed  military  leaders. 
Spiritual  development  on  the  whole  in  the  military  is  still  in  the  “Concept  Development” 
stage. 

Substantial  work  needs  to  be  done  to  study  possible  interventions  for  spiritual 
development.  Forging  the  Warrior ’s  Character,  a  book  that  is  mandatory  reading  for 
West  Point  cadets,  discusses  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  cadets  from  both 
psychological  and  religious  (Christian,  Jewish,  and  Islamic)  viewpoints;  it  offers  several 
possible  interventions  to  encourage  that  moral  and  spiritual  development,  but  it  offers 
little  substantial  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  each  intervention.  The  ALERT  study  of 
moral  development  at  West  Point  mentions  that  studies  have  been  performed  to  compare 
moral  development  stages  during  cadets  freshman  year  and  their  senior  year,  but  these 
studies  have  not  been  targeted  to  assessing  specific  interventions  and  generally  show  only 
that  something  changed,  not  why.  Lawrence  Kohlberg  worked  on  developing  general 
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Stages  of  the  DoD  acquisition  process  taken  from  the  Defense  Acquisition 
University  Website,  “Life  Cycle  Lramework  View,”  https://akss.dau.mil/dag/ 
DoD5000.asp?view=document  (accessed  November  4,  2008). 
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moral  development  edueational  programs  through  his  offiee  at  Harvard,  though  time 
eonstraints  during  the  eourse  of  this  thesis  precluded  the  examination  of  his  findings. 

As  further  measures  are  developed  and  more  research  is  conducted  and 
discovered  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  interventions,  what  can  each  military  leader  do 
in  the  meantime?  Popular  self-help  author  Stephen  Covey  suggests  that  to  change  deep- 
seated  personal  habits,  one  might  follow  the  advice  of  Psychologist  William  James:  “we 
first  make  a  deep  commitment  to  pay  whatever  price  is  necessary  to  change  the  habit; 
second,  we  grasp  the  very  first  opportunity  to  use  the  new  practice  or  skill;  and  third,  we 
allow  no  exceptions  until  the  new  habit  is  firmly  imbedded  into  our  nature. Both 
individuals  and  unit  commanders  can  go  a  step  further  if  motivated  to  do  so  and  try  a  few 
of  the  tests  discussed  above  that  are  free  online  (i.e.  the  Signature  Strengths  and  PSI  tests) 
in  order  to  assess  for  themselves  their  utility  for  themselves  and  their  troops.  If  nothing 
else,  doing  so  is  taking  a  first  step  toward  an  expanded  view  of  the  “self’  and  the  “other.” 
Ultimately,  like  physical  and  cognitive  development,  the  extent  to  which  one  develops 
their  own  spirit  is  up  to  them  alone.  If  spiritual  development  is  desired,  any  service 
member  can  progress  with  a  plan  and  a  will  to  move  forward  as  many  other  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  have  done  before  them. 

In  closing,  here  is  a  specific  spiritual  development  plan  set  forth  by  retired  Army 
Lieutenant  General  Hal  Moore,  revered  hero  and  co-author  of  We  Were  Soldiers  Once  .  .  . 
And  Young.  Though  the  rest  of  the  speech  from  which  this  plan  comes  is  Christian-based, 

^"^^Fowler,  Stages  of  Faith,  46. 
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the  action  plan  itself  is  religiously  inclusive  (even  for  atheists  and  agnostics).  It  is  focused 
on  behavior  more  than  belief,  in  other  words,  becoming  the  person  you  want  to  be.  Most 
importantly,  and  appropriately  for  the  military  leader,  it  is  based  on  a  highly  respected 
military  leader’s  wisdom,  acquired  through  combat  service  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  a 
long,  distinguished  career. 

1 .  Always  believe  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

2.  Adopt  spiritual  giants  in  your  life. 

3.  Set  specific  spiritual  goals  for  growth  by  thinking  through  both  your  dreams 
and  your  discontents.  What  attitudes  and  actions  do  you  wish  to  discard  as 
unworthy  of  your  highest  potential? 

4.  Translate  your  aspirations  into  action.  Commit  yourself  to  a  new  pattern  of 
conduct  for  each  challenge  you  are  seeking  to  meet. 

5.  Take  on  those  enemies  who  will  unwittingly  attempt  to  steal  your  spirituality, 
and  often  they  may  come  in  the  form  of  family,  friends  and  ordinary  folk  you 
see  every  day.  It  may  be  a  soldier  or  a  person  close  to  you. 

6.  Be  patient.  Achievement  of  spiritual  maturity  is  the  quest  of  a  lifetime. 
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APPENDIX  A 


GALLUP  WORLD  POLL  QUESTIONS  RELATED  TO  RELIGION  AND 
SPIRITUALITY,  BY  RELIGION 
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Notes  Regarding  Gallup  World  Poll  Means  and 
Sample  Population  Sizes  (N): 

Note  1:  Assuming  equivalent  levels  of  differenee  between  eaeh  response  option,  data  was 
normalized  by  assigning  a  weight  of  0  to  all  responses  of  0,  a  weight  of  0.1  to  responses 
of  1,  0.2  to  responses  of  2,  etc.,  and  multiplying  these  weights  times  the  total  for  each 
response  option;  the  mean  was  then  calculated  by  summing  these  responses  totals  for 
each  religion  and  dividing  the  sum  by  N,  the  total  of  all  responses  reported  between  0  and 
10.  A  mean  of  1.0  would  indicate,  “Best  possible.” 

Note  2:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “Yes”  responses. 

Note  2:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “Never  justified”  responses  divided  by  the 
total  responses  of  1,  2,  or  3.  “Sometimes  justified”  and  “Depends”  were  reasoned  to  be 
too  similar  in  nature  to  distinguish  between. 

Note  4:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “Peaceful  means  ALONE  will  work” 
responses. 

Note  5:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “Satisfied”  responses. 

Note  6:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “Approve”  responses. 

Note  7:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “Good  place”  responses. 
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APPENDIX  B 


WORLD  VALUE  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  RELATED  TO  “RELIGION  &  MORALE,” 

BY  RELIGION 
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Notes  Regarding  World  Value  Survey  Means  and  Sample  Population  Sizes  (N): 

Note  1:  Assuming  equivalent  levels  of  differenee  between  eaeh  response  option,  data  was 
normalized  by  assigning  a  weight  of  1  to  all  responses  of  1,  2/3  for  a  2,  1/3  for  a  3,  and  0 
for  a  4;  this  sum  was  divided  by  the  total  of  all  responses  reported  between  1  and  4;  A 
mean  of  1,0  would  indieate,  “Often.” 

Note  2:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “religious  person”  responses. 

Note  3:  Assuming  equivalent  levels  of  difference  between  each  response  option,  data  was 
normalized  by  assigning  a  weight  of  0  to  all  responses  of  1,  a  weight  of  1/9  to  responses 
of  2,  2/9  to  responses  of  3,  etc.,  and  multiplying  these  weights  times  the  total  for  each 
response  option;  the  mean  was  then  calculated  by  summing  these  responses  totals  for 
each  religion  and  dividing  the  sum  by  N,  the  total  of  all  responses  reported  between  1  and 
10.  A  mean  of  1.0  would  indicate,  “Very  important.” 

Note  4:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “yes”  responses. 

Note  5:  The  mean  indicates  the  percentage  of  “clear  guidelines  about  what  is  good  and 
evil”  responses. 

Note  6:  Assuming  equivalent  levels  of  difference  between  each  response  option,  data  was 
normalized  by  assigning  a  weight  of  1  to  all  responses  of  1,  a  weight  of  6/7  to  responses 
of  2,  5/7  to  responses  of  3,  etc.,  and  multiplying  these  weights  times  the  total  for  each 
response  option;  the  mean  was  then  calculated  by  summing  these  responses  totals  for 
each  religion  and  dividing  the  sum  by  N,  the  total  of  all  responses  reported  between  1  and 
8.  A  mean  of  1.0  would  roughly  indicate,  “Attends  religious  services  often.” 

Note  7:  Assuming  equivalent  levels  of  difference  between  each  response  option,  data  was 
normalized  by  assigning  a  weight  of  1  to  all  responses  of  1,  a  weight  of  5/6  to  responses 
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of  2,  4/6  to  responses  of  3,  ete.,  and  multiplying  these  weights  times  the  total  for  eaeh 
response  option;  the  mean  was  then  ealeulated  by  summing  these  responses  totals  for 
eaeh  religion  and  dividing  the  sum  by  N,  the  total  of  all  responses  reported  between  1  and 
7.  A  mean  of  1.0  would  roughly  indieate,  “Prays  to  God  outside  of  religious  serviees 
often.” 

Note  8:  Assuming  equivalent  levels  of  differenee  between  eaeh  response  option,  data  was 
normalized  by  assigning  a  weight  of  1  to  all  responses  of  1,  .75  for  a  2,  .50  for  a  3,  .25  for 
a  4,  and  0  for  a  5;  this  sum  was  divided  by  the  total  of  all  responses  reported  between  1 
and  5;  A  mean  of  1,0  would  indieate,  “Agree  strongly.” 

Note  9:  Assuming  equivalent  levels  of  differenee  between  eaeh  response  option,  data  was 
normalized  by  assigning  a  weight  of  0  to  all  responses  of  1,  a  weight  of  1/9  to  responses 
of  2,  2/9  to  responses  of  3,  ete.,  and  multiplying  these  weights  times  the  total  for  eaeh 
response  option;  the  mean  was  then  ealeulated  by  summing  these  responses  totals  for 
eaeh  religion  and  dividing  the  sum  by  N,  the  total  of  all  responses  reported  between  1  and 
10.  A  mean  of  1.0  would  indieate,  “Always  justifiable.” 
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